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EDITORIAL NOTES 


AST month we referred here to the fact that a deputation was to wait 
on Mr. Fisher to press the claim of the drama to State encourage- 
ment. The deputation, which included critics, actors, and repre- 
sentatives of all the most important societies concerned, was received 

on March 13th. Whatever may or may not come of it, its mere reception in 
Whitehall is an event which marks an important step in the evolution of 
the official attitude towards the drama, which, until recently, was conceived 
as a thing with which the State had no relations save that of blue-penciller. 
For this we may chiefly thank the new and vigorous British Drama League 
and its secretary, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. Several resolutions were laid 
before the Minister. With some of the proposals commended to him he had, 
as Minister of Education, nothing to do; but his reply to the deputation 
was very sympathetic in tone and showed full cognisance of the part that 
dramatic representation might play in national life. 
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We do not propose to dwell at length upon all the suggestions which, 
tentatively or confidently, were made by the deputation or the Conference 
whichinstructedit. One of them we frankly dislike, and that is the proposal that 
the Universities should recognise the new status of the drama by establishing 
faculties of the drama. Those who propose this cannot mean merely that 
our dramatic inheritance should be studied as literature ; for the encourage- 
ment of such study falls within the scope of the English schools, which are 
becoming more important and more intelligently conducted every year. 
They cannot mean, either, we suppose, that dramatic representation should 
be encouraged ; that is not the job of a faculty unless a Doctorate or Bacca- 
laureate of Histrionics be contemplated. Theycan onlyintend that a theoretical 
and practical training in the dramatist’s art should be given, that a scientific 
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study of the principles—technics or some such thing would be the word—of 
dramatic writing, based on the analysis of admitted masterpieces and (per- 
haps) admitted failures, should be followed, or accompanied, by the writing, 
under surveillance, of new dramatic works. It is conceivable. We met 
recently a lady who had won the Doctorate of Philosophy in an American 
University. She had nothing about her of the grey sobriety of the meta- 
physician or the ethicist ; and, questioned, she stated that she had taken her 
degree in the School of Short-Story Writing. Well, we know those American 
academic treatises on short-story writing : champion instruments for taking 
the bloom off any work of art and killing the artistic impulses of any student 
simple enough to surrender himself to them. And though we do not know, 
and we don’t think posterity will know, the plays written by those graduates 
of American Universities who have gone out into the world as dramatic 
writers of approved competence, we have seen some of the manuals on which 
they also have pastured : manuals admirable only as subjects for burlesque. 
In the teaching of literature criticism of the drama, examination (if you like) 
of the elements of dramatic construction, has its place with other forms of 
criticism ; the history of the drama with other sorts of history. There is no 
harm done, and a certain stimulus may be given to the talented, if students 
are encouraged to write “ original ”’ works, and if a certain amount of aca- 
demic credit is given for such works. But a school of dramatic production, 
or of novel-writing, or of poetical composition . . . may we be saved from that! 
The way in which teachers may develop dramatic, as other literary, talent is by 
encouraging the intelligent reading of good literature,and by demonstrating 
the grand truth that its roots lie in life fearlessly observed and passionately 
felt. 
v2 | 77) a 


The more amateur dramatic performance—of works which have some 
imaginative quality in them—the better. If the Board of Education, which 
has already (we think) done a good deal to encourage both music and 
mimetics in the schools, can still further humanise the curriculum, all the 
richer will be the community, all the more amusing will be the lives of the 
children, and, in the end, all the richer will be our art. The Universities may 
probably be left to take care of themselves. Very likely a word of encourage- 
ment from a Minister of Education, a Prime Minister, or an Archbishop of 
Canterbury might in some places remove obscurantist opposition or secure 
facilities which have not been forthcoming. But young men are not children. 
They can arrange things for themselves, with the assistance of sympathetic 
and not necessarily official elders. And that the junior members of the 
Universities, since the war, have been taking with a new zest to dramatic pro- 
duction is a matter of common observation. If we go no farther than Oxford 
and Cambridge we have seen during the present term—eight weeks old 
as we write—the successful production of Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts by the 
O.U.D.5S., and at Cambridge the Marlowe Society’s production of The White 
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Devil and the revival of Purcell’s Faerie Queene, organised by Dr. Rootham, 
Mr. Clive Carey, and Mr. Dent. This last was an imposing operation : a 
large acting cast, a ballet, an orchestra, dresses and scenery were supplied 
by junior members of the University and local ladies. Next term the A.D.C. 
are performing a modern comedy, and Comus is amongst the other things 
mooted for May Week. Organisation from above is nothing as good as this, 
especially if it takes the form of organisation of an academic course. 
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But the place of the drama in education is too large and difficult a subject 
to be dealt with in detail here : what we do wish to say a few words about is 
what, after all, was the main object of the deputation’s visit to Whitehall, 
though it had little to do with the Minister of Education, as such—we mean 
the National Theatre. It was to this that the speakers for the deputation, 
particularly Dr. Courtney and Sir Sidney Lee, chiefly addressed themselves. 
Here also we have a subject which invites extended treatment if we begin 
to contemplate the possible relations between public authorities generally 
and the drama. It is reported that in South London a Town Council 
desires to give help out of the rates to the new operatic venture at the Surrey 
Theatre ; and before long we shall probably hear suggestions that where 
local authorities wish to maintain theatrical enterprises they should obtain 
grants-in-aid from the Government. That is a large and a complicated, 
not to say a controversial, matter. But the National Theatre question can be 
strictly localised. All we need ask is : Ought there, or ought there not, to be 
a permanently endowed institution in London where the best English plays 
should be produced regardless of commercial risks, and ought, or ought not, 
the State to lend its moral and financial support to such an institution ? 
And since there exists already a National Theatre Fund, which has acquired 
a site for a playhouse, we are faced ultimately with the question whether 
the Government should take a direct financial and administrative interest 
in that scheme. 
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The National Theatre scheme grew out of the preparations for commemo- 
rating the Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death—which fell in 1916, during 
the war. In 1904 a committee was organised, and in 1905 it was resolved, 
at a Mansion House meeting, to collect funds for an architectural memorial 
and, if possible, for a small theatre in which Elizabethan and other plays 
could be performed. In 1908 another Mansion House meeting was held, at 
which it was proposed to erect a statue in Portland Place (so convenient 
because it is very wide and nobody ever goes there) at a cost of not less than 
£100,000. Such an expenditure on such an object horrified a great many 
people. For some time—notably after the publication of an admirable book by 
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Messrs. Granville Barker and William Archer—interest had been growing in 
the proposal for a National Theatre. The £100,000 statue scheme naturally 
led to the suggestion that a theatre would be a better memorial than a statue, 
and that two birds could be killed with one stone if the National Theatre 
were to be the Shakespeare Memorial. The notion was accepted ; the two 
movements were amalgamated ; and a fund for a Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre was opened by a committee of which Lord Plymouth was chairman 
and Sir Israel Gollancz secretary. The public appeal was not so successful 
as it might have been. By 1910 the sum of £90,000 had been collected, of 
which {£70,000 came from a single donor, Sir Carl Meyer. The committee 
spent {61,000 on a site in Gower Street, from which a certain revenue has 
since been received. Then came the war. The collection of money stopped, 
and it has not (so far as we are aware) been made clear to the public what 
the committee has been doing since the Armistice, what it proposes to do in 
the near future, and when it intends to make a bid for the rest of the four 
or five or (it may now be) six or seven hundred thousand that is required for 
the erection and endowment of a theatre. 
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Now it is evident that sooner or later the project must be resumed and a 
further appeal made to the public. It is possible that this appeal will be more 
successful than the last. After all, we hear of twenty new millionaires in Brad- 
ford alone, and any one of these could contribute a large portion of the whole 
sum required, thereby earning fame and, very likely, a public honour better 
deserved than some. It is obvious on the face of it that if the Government is 
known to look on the scheme with a benevolent eye its chances of success 
will be brighter. Is it impossible that, should the whole sum not be raised 
from private persons, the Government should guarantee a subsidy? This 
would, of course, involve some measure of Government control, and the 
presence of Government representatives on the permanent body of Trustees, 
who would sit there precisely as do the two Government directors recently 
appointed to the Board of a Cellulose Company. We say this without pre- 
judice to the general question of the relations between the community and 
the theatre. The idea has been mooted that municipalities should subsidise 
theatres and that the Government should assist them with grants-in-aid. 
It is attractive, and a Whitehall Committee might well be appointed to 
explore it. But the National Theatre is a distinct and peculiar proposal. 
What we desire is that there should be in the capital one house with a 
position resembling that of the Comédie Frangaise, or the Old Imperial 
Opera House in Petrograd, a house devoted to the production of good plays, 
provided with a stock company, and guaranteed against all the fluctuations 
of fortune. In brief, the revival of the English classic plays should be syste- 
matised. It should not be left to chance whether an Englishman should live 
and die without having an opportunity of seeing a competent, or indeed 
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any, performance of Troilus and Cressida, of Marlowe’s Faustus, of The 
Duchess of Malfi, of The Critic, of The Knight of the Burning Pestle, of The 
Way of the World, of The Broken Heart: to mention but afew of the interest- 
ing plays that ordinary managers can scarcely ever be expected to put on. 
For the ordinary manager must almost always build on hopes of a long run. 
These plays probably would not hold the stage for long runs ; and if one of 
them did have a long run, it would only mean that during that run no other 
play would be visible at the theatre where it was being produced. Some of 
Shakespeare’s plays have scarcely any prospect of being produced in our 
time in a Landon theatre, save only at the ‘‘ Old Vic.,’’ which has so 
finely struggled for existence, and so gloriously (though how far does its 
permanence rest on the continuance of a single life ?) succeeded. Theatres 
are limited in number. They have become the subjects of violent speculation. 
Even if a private man with the most ambitious of plans obtained a theatre 
we should have no guarantee that he would not pass his theatre on next 
day to somebody who was willing to give him a handsome profit for his 
lease and hoped to recoup himself by a year’s run of revue or American melo- 
drama. We conceive that if publishing houses were like theatres, and could 
issue only one work at a time, Messrs. Methuen (we hope they will allow us 
to use their name as an illustration) might well be excused if, as between 
Shakespeare (of whom they publish admirable editions) and Tarzan of the 
Apes they chose, at this moment, the latter. There is a public for both kinds, 
but the smaller at any given moment (though over a long period the larger) 
is very badly catered for in the theatrical world, where everybody is bidding 
for the great rewards that the larger public can bestow, and is, at present, 
under the necessity of paying a “ shortage” rent, which will not go down 
unless some prodigiously rich and adventurous syndicate starts building 
new theatres wholesale. 
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How far a National Theatre, especially a State-assisted National ‘Theatre, 
can be expected, or will consider it its duty, to produce new plays of merit is 
doubtful. If that is one of its functions it will not be its chief function ; were 
it so its work would be the centre of perpetual tempests of controversy, and 
its controllers would learn what lobbying means. It will have quite enough 
to do if it concentrates on the systematic revival, on repertory lines, of the 
best classic plays, with occasional production of foreign plays and of old 
plays of historical interest. That, surely, is a thing which should be done, a 
work which should be continually maintained and developed, a work which 
should as certainly be maintained at the public expense (if necessary) as 
should, say, the Encyclopedia Britannica or the Dictionary of National 
Biography, should there ever come a time when no publisher felt able to 
spare the capital required to keep those great compilations going. After 
all, what is there to differentiate the cases of these enterprises;from that of 
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the British Museum, which nobody, whatever his opinion about public 
undertakings generally, suggests should be, or ever could be, stablished 
and maintained on its present scale by private enterprise ? 
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The binding-case for Vol. I. of THE Lonpon Mercury will be ready early 
in April. The case is of black cloth, with a white label in a sunk panel. It is 


designed to hold the six numbers plus an eight-page index (which will also | 


be ready early in the month) and minus the six wrappers and the advertise- 
ment pages. Binding-cases will be supplied from this office at 3s.6d. post free. 
If readers prefer that we should bind their numbers for them, they may 
send them here and pay an inclusive 6s., which will cover the cost of the 


case, the work of binding, and the return postage. ‘The volume will be rather | 


a fat one, but we felt that readers would think that twice a year was quite 
often enough to have this labour imposed on them. 
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RTHUR HENRY BULLEN died suddenly on February 29th, 1920, in his 
sixty-third year, at Stratford-on-Avon, where he had lived since 1906. He 
used to say that in his boyhood, as the son of Dr. George Bullen, Keeper 
of the Printed Books in the British Museum, he ran about the Library 

and browsed at pleasure, cultivating in his teens a taste (no doubt 
inherited) not only for the best in literature, but for the best in books too. He went to 
the City of London School and to Worcester College, Oxford, as a scholar; but, 
to judge from his mature habits, he must have been almost completely self-educated. 
A pleasant glimpse of him at Oxford may be seen in Professor Poulton’s Viriamu 
Jones. He was already aman of very wide reading ; within a few years of going 
down from Oxford he began to make himself known as an editor of Elizabethan drama 
and anthologies. Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books and its sequels no doubt are the 
most popular of his books; he rediscovered Thomas Campion, and poured out 
reprints of Old English Plays (two series), and the works of John Day, Marlowe, Marston, 
Middleton, and Peele. To edit a book, however, did not suffice him. For the last decade 
of the nineteenth century the firm of Lawrence & Bullen published a large number of 
remarkable works, ancient and modern, including not only familiar successes like Miss 
_Harraden’s Ships that Pass in the Night and Mr. W. W. Jacobs’. Many Cargoes, half-a- 
dozen of the novels of George Gissing (a close friend of Bullen’s), and early works of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Moira O'Neill, and the authors of the Jrish R.M., but also sumptuous 
and beautiful books, such as Botticelli’s Illustrations to Dante, William Strang’s Death 
and the Ploughman’s Wife, and illustrated translations of Rabelais, Boccaccio, Straparola, 
Masuccio, and Ser Giovanni. Bullen’s special taste was shown in the ‘‘ Muses’ Library,” 
which began with Herrick, and included Keats (with an incomparable introduction by 
Robert Bridges) and William Blake (edited by W. B. Yeats). 
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Early in the present century he left the firm to continue publishing under his own 
name. To this period belong the Irish Plays and Ideas of Good and Evil of Mr. Yeats, 
whose Celtic Twilight and Secret Rose Bullen took over, with other books, from Lawrence 
& Bullen Ltd.; and such characteristic contributions to Elizabethan research as 
Dr. W. W. Greg’s edition of Henslowe’s Diary and Mr. R. B. McKerrow’s Works of 
Thomas Nashe. in 1903 he dreamed one night that some one offered him a Shakespeare 
“‘ printed at Stratford-on-Avon ” ; and within a year he had started the Shakespeare 
Head Press in order to realise the dream, which resulted in the “ Stratford Town ”’ 
Shakespeare in ten finely-printed volumes. Settling in Stratford, he devoted himself to 
printing and publishing, chiefly scholarly works of Shakespearean lore ; but he also 
printed the handsome Collected Edition of the works of W. B. Yeats. About 1906, in 
addition to his other labours, he made a gallant effort as editor of the Genileman’s 
Magazine to revive its ancient glories, and managed to collect a wide variety of excellent 
articles. The best memorial to Bullen would be the realisation of a scheme long planned 
and fostered by him to make the Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford-on-Avon a 
properly subsidised centre of British Shakespearean scholarship. 
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In person he bore, especially in later years, a striking resemblance to Mark Twain ; 
indeed, at the time of Mark’s last visit to London, Bullen humorously complained of 
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the awkwardness of being publicly recognised as someone else. He loved tramping and 
rambling—not exactly walking—whether in country or town ; and as a young man had 
acquired a knowledge of the high-roads and antiquities of England and Wales that was 
outdone only by his extensive and peculiar knowledge of various brewages obtainable 
along the road. Here is a characteristic piece of Bullen’s writing—an Editorial Note in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1906 : 

Sylvanus Urban, then but a boy, had started from Chepstow on a solitary walking tour, 
and was soon caught in a rattling thunderstorm on the Wyndcliff. Tintern Abbey and 
Raglan Castle are fresh in his memory to-day. A mile or two out of Monmouth he came upon 
some excellent nutty-hearted ale that George Borrow would have immortalised. As he 
pursued his way to Raglan Castle he pondered on the ale—‘ this way and that dividing the 
swift mind ”—until at length, in despair of meeting an equal brew, he turned back again 
and had another tankard. Heavens, what days were those ! In his pack he carried the Essays 
of Elia and read them in an old inn at Llandovery, where the gracious hostess lighted in his 
honour tall wax candles fit to stand before an altar. After leaving Llandovery, he lost his 
way among the Caermarthenshire hills, and was in very poor plight with hunger and fatigue 
when he reached the white-washed walls of Tregaron. At Harlech he rested for a couple of 
days, and then covered the way to Beddgelert—twenty miles, if he remembers rightly—at a 
spanking pace ; proceeding in the late afternoon to climb Snowdon, and arriving at Llan- 
beris an hour or so before midnight. Back to London, every inch of the way, walked the young 
Sylvanus. He indulges the hope that he may yet shoulder his pack again. 


He read and re-read unendingly ; he loved to talk of men and books with a boon 
companion, pacing to and fro, ruffling his grey mane and smoking continuously. On 
such occasions he would stagger his friends with an unexpected display of familiarity 
with recondite literature, or charm them with impromptu quotations, often at great 
length, declaimed with a loving appreciation of sound and rhythm. Everything that was 
old and ripe with goodness he loved, whether literature or furniture ; in poetry above 
all his instinct for the best was infallible. In English, from 1550 to his own day, he seemed 
to have read and judged everything ; but the atmosphere of antiquity that he breathed 
shut him off from appreciating many contemporary writers. He would keep Epictetus 
by his bedside, and chant Mrs. Browning’s Pan while he dressed ; he championed 
Coventry Patmore and could not admire Meredith. His very craftsmanship was antique ; 
he could not ride a bicycle, infinitely preferring to walk ; a typewriter was offensive to 
one who wrote innumerable letters all in his own hand ; he did not even shave himself, 
finding, no doubt, a daily pleasure in visiting the barber. He was equally sound in his 
judgments on mezzotints or mutton, and preferred old English fare, with beer, to 
“ Frenchified fuss.”’ A chivalrous and generous scholar and gentleman ; those who knew 
ee is call to mind the phrase in which Bullen would refer to a dead friend— now 
with God.” 
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Mr. G. D. Smith, the prince of book-dealers, died suddenly in America early in the 
month. He had but recently been in England, and a few days before his death was 
cabling to England offers for an important library, which he had tracked down just before 
leaving. It was he who purchased the famous Venus and Adonis for £15,100 in the winter ; 
he bought largely for the Huntingdon Library, and when he, or one of his millionaire 
clients, really wanted a book in the English salerooms the prices might break records, 
but there was no doubt about the book’s destination. Mr. Smith was not, to put it mildly, 
a reading man, but he had a wonderful nose for a good thing, and he was an agreeable 
man to deal with—a good business man, but not one who attempted to trade unduly 
upon people’s ignorance. 
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ROBT ROY 
“¢ Shindle’s” in Poperinghe 


(The Salient, 1917) 
HUT the door, Jameson, shut the blasted door— 
The whole road’s blocked as far as Elverdinghe. 
Four Bridge would hold you up an hour or more 
So don’t go crashing up to-night, old thing— 

What weather ! Hall-marked Flanders wind and rain ! 
Come on inside. My groom will take your mare 
Round to the smithy on the Market Square. 

Let’s have a dekko at the carte again. 
It’s a posh lunch to-day, Suzanne’s a vision, 
And the room’s lousy with the old Division. 


Just now MacMartin stopped me on the street 

With news from Amiens. (And Marguerite 

Sends you her love. Oh, it’s a bonzer war 

In cushy billets at the Poisson D’Or !) 
Mac 1s the same old swinger—he “‘ mistook ”’ 

His indicated route, and lost his bunch, 

Jumped on a tender down from Hazebrouck 

And blew in here with Willy Braid for lunch. 
They’re in the bar with Tupper, back from Blighty, 
Capping his yarns of Baths and Aphrodite. 


Yes—I go back at dawn. We’re on the ridge 
Over the Steenbeek by the corduroy bridge, 
Past the big pill-box with the double cleft 


To the main route stumps on the sky-line—then half-left. 


It’s about an hour from the lorry-stand, unless 
You take the duckboards near the R.E. shaft. 
Quicker that way, of course, but badly strafed. 
You'll see a stranded tank there—that’s the Mess. 

What is it like now ? Smelly, Jim, and muddy— 

Under restraint, I call it fairly bloody. 


Nothing like Nieuport. Why, it seems an age— 
And yet the year is barely four months older, 
Since we got rounds up on the narrow-gauge 
And visited Belgian outposts in the polder. 

That was the life, old Jimmy ! Now it’s a black 
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And gory business, slogging away by pack— 

Most of it salvage—while the five-nines crump 

Our half-drowned hairies staggering from the dump. 
(Well, here’s luck, Jim ! Gone dry ? Why, I’d forgotten— 
Another brand, Suzanne! This sweet stuff’s rotten.) 


There’s a new mob to-night about the town— 
The whole back area’s stiff with guns and troops, 
And Proven road’s chock-full with “‘ heavy groups ”’ 
From six-inch up. 'They’ve put the tape-lines down 
And moved the forward dumps to Poelcapelle. 
Battle-headquarters’ somewhere near the Bower, 
All day and night we’re brassing off like hell— 
It’s going to be a “ Brock’s ” at zero hour ! 
The Hun’s not loafing though—he’s getting windy, 
Listen ! Even from here you can hear the shindy. - 


Two nights ago we caught it hell-for-leather. 
The new relief had just gone on ahead, 
. Leaving the altered signal “‘ green-over-red.”’ 

There was a little mist, and some soft weather— 
All quiet at nine o’clock. Hardly a sound. 

I took my gum-boots for a last look round. 

Nothing was doing beside the usual cracks 

Of long-range shrapnel on the duckboard tracks, 
And a crooning eight-inch, humping along a load 
Meant for the siding on the Pilkem road. 


Clusters of Very lights along the line 
Flickered and plunged. They helped my eyes to mark 
Our barrage-lines across the battery-arc. 
The pools were hoared with silver in the shine. 
Peaceful it was. I strolled and smoked and stared— 
There came a quickened rumble in the East, 
Down the battalion front the lights increased. 
Machine guns raved and stuttered. A rocket flared— 
Scarlet and golden-rain spouted and spread, 
Flares and skysigns and stars, and 
Green-over-red ! 


Watch for it, Sentry ! There again. Yes ! 
Battery-Action ! S.O.S. ! 

Shadowy man after man leaps to a gun. 

Flash from the centre—five then flash as one. 


POETRY 


All round are flashes, lighting the livid 
Faces of straining gun-crews. 
Vicious and vivid 
Fire spirals and cataracts—knives, spikes 
Of fire stabbing the dark. Batters and strikes 
On the ears the unutterable, profound 
Debauchery of sound— 
The roar and clutter and whinny—sustained, obscene 
As tf the dead beasts of the Pleistocene, 
Spawned of the essence 
Of ravaged earth’s womb and her churned putrescence 
Were howling over the mud their lusts unclean. 


Then—well, when every hollow’s a belching mass 
Of wrangling guns, guns bellowing to guns— 
You cannot tell a burst of ours from the Huns’— 
Suddenly through the cordite I smelt the gas. 

Down went the warning through the roar and screech— 
The spitting splinters ploughed us like a squall, 
Half-blinded gunners wrestled with the breech, 
Gas-helmeted, smoke-drenched—you know it all— 

Then the five-nines began. A salvo came, 

And Number Four went up in a gust of flame. 


I thought the whole of the line was smashed and finished— 
And then, through the reek of the fog and the dropping mire, 
From the right flank, steady and undiminished, 
Came the assuring crashes of section-fire, 

Timed and checked and re-laid. We groped and plunged 
To pull the stricken out. Still droned the steady 
Voice of the sergeants at the “ set and ready.” 
Number One, fire ! 'The muzzle flamed and lunged. 

Number Two, fire ! 

By God, those chaps are stunners ! 

Search France, you'll find no better than my gunners. 


But some good men went West—-some of the best. 
Horses or men, the best must always go— 
Jim, it’s a mad-blind, lunatic, filthy show— 
Destiny’s pitch-and-toss made manifest. 
I’m sick to death of it. 

And yet—and yet 
There’s a hold somehow in this crazed eclipse 
Of the normal orient—a hold that grips— 
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Nothing in life, I suppose, lacks credit and debt— 
The battered brain may hanker for surcease, 
But under the brain—its curious—there is peace. 


Hold ona bit. Last leave I met a fellow 
Who cornered me at the club and hiccupped crude 
Optimist zeal and tub-worn platitude— 
You know the sort. Slug-bellied, slushy, mellow. 
He winked, and wagged his tubby hands, and spouted— 
‘“‘ Break through next time, old boy!’ He knew, he knew— 
The final trap was laid—the Hun was outed— 
He’d had it straight from Jones at G.H.Q.— 
And—“ Then we’ll see you sportsmen back at Dover 
Covered with glory—sorry it’s all over.” 


So I let fly. I fed the blaze with faggots— 
Hinted that on the whole we liked the Hun— 
Roughed out a sketch of charnel-heaps and maggots— 
The side of war that isn’t sport nor fun ; 
Flung a few phrases chosen from the camps 
At itch-struck females dashing about in cars 
To pose in sketchy frills at snide bazaars— 
At fat old profiteers and statesmen’s ramps— 
Oh, yes! I piled it on. He loathed the pill, 
And barged his way out, rosy round the gill. . 


But was the swine half-right ? It sounds like bliss 
To sleep serene 0’ nights without surmise 

Of S.O.S. lights screaming to the skies, 

Deep in the warmth of Blighty out of this— 

It sounds like bliss to forget the dug-out’s reeking, 
The bitter fog in the eyes, the life on a thread, 
The crazed crescendo of the mortars seeking 
Half-callous living and the unheeding dead, 

And drowse in everlasting furloughs, under 

The placid roofs of peace-time. 

Well, I wonder ! 


If we get through it—if the Immortals choose 

To grant a span dbain, when this be ended, 

Of ordered life, impenetrably fended 

By small restraints and sanctions and taboos— 
Shall the recovered cares and leisures grip 

The flabbier soul, or shall desire return 
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Back to the dug-out’s care-free comradeship 

And battle-time’s magnificent unconcern 
For dim to-morrows ? Shall we find, once more, 
Peace has its surfeits too as well as War ? 


Not the drab shadows only we’ll remember, 
But all the colour there was—the browns and blues 
Down the deep shaft of Flemish avenues ; 
The swaying harvests gold-drenched with September ; 
And frosty mornings in the Spring retreat 
When the scrap opened out, and it was good 
- To choose a gun-park in the greening wheat 
And pitch a hidden tent in Holnon Wood— 
Jimmy, old son, it made the pulses dance 
To see those Devon daffodils in France ! 


We shall recall the eager clank and jingle 
Of gun-teams on the pavé, moving South, 
The long off-saddle in the midday drouth, 
*““ Feed ” in the cowslips by the wayside dingle ; 
The journey’s welcome end amid the cool 
Clutter of sun-warmed barns and straggling pines ; 
The urgent fuss around the wagon-lines ; 
Sweat-roughened horses drinking at the pool— 
And then the morning start, with head-chains ringing 
Swinging along at ease, the drivers’ singing . . . 


And moments better still. I thank the gods 
For one white, perfect hour at Conteville, 
With Bosches massing on the nearer hill, 
And open sights as near as makes no odds. 
Young Grant was with us then. ‘The boy was daft, 
Blind to the snipers, yelling like the damned : 
Oh, good ! Oh, bloody good ! at every waft 
Of three-rounds-gunfire. ‘Then left section jammed, 
And back the buzzers’ private signal rolled : 
Sweat on it, chum ! We've got the bastards cold ! 
oe 


Such memories blaze their imprint under the traces 
Of darker records on the palimpsest. 

The blacker the time the deeper bites the zest 

Of sudden sunshine on the open spaces. 
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There’s a rough justice fingering the scale 
Where greater guerdons risk the longer price— 
Hazard your neck, and savour your cakes and ale— 
Seek Eden-fruit, and stake your Paradise. 
For though smooth road’s good going, Jim—a kiss 
Snatched at the edge of Hell is tenfold bliss. 


One thing is sure. This crazy round-about 

Destroys the introspective attitude. 

Action uproots the dreamy Hamlet-mood, 

And blithely cuts the yellow throat of Doubt. 
Your job is clear before you, catalogued 

From dawn to dawn. You cannot miss the greens, 

Slice as you will—the fairway lies undogged 

By furtive may-be-sos and might-have-beens— 
Flank unto flank no hesitation ghosts 
The crude commands of Corps Direction-Posts. 


Leave it at that, then. On your toes, old son ! 
Still with a grin for plagues we can’t abolish— 
The super-fatted Staff ; the wily Hun ; 
The Army’s tribal god of Spit-and-Polish. 
Blight seize ’em all ! 
I’ll wander now and borrow 
A couple of blankets from the R.T.O., 
You can doss down with me an hour or so. 
We'll trek together to the guns to-morrow. 
Finish your swipes, old Jimmy, while you can— 
Walk—March ! The blooming ride ! Bonne chance, 
Suzanne ! 


L. M. HASTINGS 


POETRY 


Nobts cum Pereant 


Nobis cum pereant amorum 
Et dulcedines et decor, 
Tu nostrorum preteritorum., 

Anima mund1, sis memor. 


N the mind’s lonely hill-top lying 
I saw man’s life go by like a breath, 
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And Love that longs to be love undying, 


Bowed with fear of the void of death. 
“Tf Time be master,” I heard her weeping, 
“¢ How shall I save the loves I bore ? 


They are gone, they are gone beyond my keeping— 


Anima mund1, sis memor ! 


** Soul of the World, thou seest them failing— 


Childhood’s loveliness, child’s delight— 
Lost as stars in the daylight paling, 
Trodden to earth as flowers in fight. 
Surely in these thou hast thy pleasure— 
Yea ! they are thine and born therefor : 
Shall they not be with thy hid treasure ?— 
Anima mundi, sis memor ! 


* Only a moment we can fold them 
Here in the home whose life they are : 
Only a moment more behold them 
As in a picture, small and far. 
Oh, in the years when even this seeming 
Lightens the eyes of Love no more, 
Dream them still in thy timeless dreaming 
Anima mundi, sis memor |” 
HENRY 


NEWBOLT 
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Beechwood. 


EAR me, O beeches ! You 

That have with ageless anguish slowly risen 
From earth’s still secret prison 

Into the ampler prison of aery blue. 

Your voice I hear, flowing the valleys through 

After the wind that tramples from the west. 

After the wind your boughs in new unrest 

Shake, and your voice—one voice uniting voices 

A thousand or a thousand thousand—flows 

Like the wind’s moody; glad when he rejoices 

In swift-succeeding and diminishing blows, 

And drooping when declines death’s ardour in his breast ; 

Then over him exhausted weaving the soft fan-like noises 

Of gentlest creaking stems and soothing leaves 

Until he rest, 

And silent too your easied bosom heaves. 


That high and noble wind is rootless nor 

From stable earth sucks nurture, but roams on 
Childless as fatherless, wild, unconfined, 

So that men say, “ As homeless as the wind ! ” 
Rising and falling and rising evermore 

With years like ticks, zons as centuries gone; 
Only within impalpable ether bound 

And blindly with the green globe spinning round. 
He, noble wind, 

Most ancient creature of imprisoned Time, 

From high to low may fall, and low to high may climb, 
Andean peak to deep-caved southern sea, 

With lifted hand and voice of gathered sound, 
And echoes in his tossing quiver bound 

And loosed from height into immensity, 

Yet of his freedom tires, remaining free. 
—Moulding and remoulding imponderable cloud, 
Uplifting skyey archipelagian isles 

Sunnier than ocean’s, blue seas and white isles 
Aflush with blossom where late sunlight glowed— 
Still of his freedom tiring yet still free, 
Homelessly roaming between sky, earth and sea. 


SS 
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But you, O beeches, even as men, have root 

Deep in apparent and substantial things— 

Earth, sun, air, water, and the chemic fruit 

Wise Time of these has made. What laughing Springs 
Your branches sprinkle young leaf-shadows o’er 
That wanting the leaf-shadows were no Springs 

Of seasonable sweet and freshness ! nor 

If Summer of your murmur gathered not 

Increase of music as your leaves grow dense, 

Might even kine and birds and general noise of wings. 
Of summer make full Summer, but the hot 

Slow moons would pass and leave unsatisfied the sense. 
Nor Autumn’s waste were dear if your gold snow 

Of leaves whirled not upon thé gold below; 

Nor Winter’s snow were loveliness complete 

Wanting the white drifts round your breasts and feet. 
To hills how many has your tossed green given 
Likeness of an inverted cloudy heaven; 

How many English hills enlarge their pride 

Of shape and solitude 

By beechwoods darkening the steepest side ! 

I know a Mount—let there my longing brood 
Again, as oft my eyes—a Mount I know 

Where beeches stand arrested in the throe 

Of that last onslaught when the gods swept low 
Against the gods inhabiting the wood. 

Gods into trees did pass and disappear, 

Gigantic beeches opened and received, 

Then closing, body and huge members heaved 

With energy and agony and fear. 

See how the thighs were strained, how tortured here. 
See, limb from limb sprung, pain too sore to bear. 
Eyes once looked from those sockets that no eyes 
Have worn since—oh, with what desperate surprise ! 
These arms, uplifted still, were raised in vain 
Against alien triumph and the inward pain. 

Unlock your arms, and be no more distressed, 

Let the wind glide over you easily again. 

It is a dream you fight, a memory 

Of battle lost. And how should dreaming be 

Still a renewed agony? 

But O, when that wind comes up out of the west 
New-winged with Autumn from the distant sea 

And springs upon you, how should not dreaming be 
A remembered and renewing agony? 
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Then are your breasts, O unleaved beeches, again 
Torn, and your thighs and arms with the old strain 
Stretched past endurance; and your groans I hear 
Low bent beneath the hoofs by that fierce charioteer 
Driven clashing over; till even dreaming is 

Less of a present agony than this. 


Fall gentler sleep upon you now, while soft 

Airs circle swallow-like from hedge to croft 

Below your lowest naked-rooted troop. 

Let evening slowly droop 

Into the middle of your boughs and stoop 

Quiet breathing down to your scarce-quivering side 
And rest there satisfied. 


Yet sleep herself may wake 

And through your heavy unlit dome, O Mount of beeches, shake. 
Then shall your massy columns yield 

Again the company all day concealed. 

Is it their shapes that sweep 

Serene within the ambit of the Moon 

Sentinel’d by shades slow-marching with moss-footed hours that creep 
From dusk of night to dusk of day—slow-marching, yet too soon 
Approaching morn? Are these their grave 

Remembering ghosts ? 

ox, he Already your full-foliaged branches wave, 

And the thin failing hosts 

Into your secrecies are swift withdrawn 

Before the certain footsteps of the dawn. 


But you, O beeches, even as men have root 

Deep in apparent and substantial things. 

Birds on your branches leap and shake their wings, 
Long ere night falls the soft owl loosens her slow hoot 
From the unfathomed fountains of your gloom. 

Late western sunbeams on your broad trunks bloom, 
Levelled from the low opposing hill, and fold 

Your inmost conclave with a burning gold. . 

: Than those night-ghosts awhile more solid, men 
Pass within your sharp shade that makes an arctic night 
Of common light, 

And pause, swift measuring tree by tree; and then 
Paint their vivid mark, 
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Ciphering fatality on each unwrinkled bark 

Across the sunken stain 

That every season’s gathered streaming rain 

Has deepened to a darker grain. 

You of this fatal sign unconscious lift 

Your branches still, each tree her lofty tent; 

Still light and twilight drift 

Between, and lie in wan pools silver sprent. 

But comes a day, a step, a voice, and now 

The repeated stroke, the noosed and tethered bough, 
The sundered trunk upon the enormous wain 
Bound kinglike with chain over chain, 

New wounded and exposed with each old stain. 

And here small pools of doubtful light are lakes 
Shadowless and no more that rude bough-music wakes. 


So on men too the indifferent woodman, Time, 
Servant of unseen Master, nearing sets 

His unread symbol—or who reads forgets ; 

And suns and seasons fall and climb, 

Leaves fall, snows fall, Spring flutters after Spring, 
A generation a generation begets. 

But comes a day—though dearly the tough roots cling 
To common earth, branches with branches sing— 
And that obscure sign’s read, or swift misread, 

By the indifferent woodman or his slave 

Disease, night-wandered from a fever-dripping cave. 
No chain’s then needed for no fearful king, 

But light earth-fall on foot and hand and head. 


Now, thick as stars leaves shake within the dome 

Of faintly-glinting dusking monochrome ; 

And stars thick hung as leaves shake unseen in the round 

Of darkening blue : the heavenly branches wave without a sound, 
Only betrayed by fine vibration of thin air. 

Gleam now the nearer stars and ghosts of farther stars that bare, 
Trembling and gradual, brightness everywhere. . . . 

When leaves fall wildly and your beechen dome is thinned, 
Showered glittering down under the sudden wind ; 

And when you, crowded stars, are shaken from your tree, 

In time’s late season stripped, and each bough nakedly 

Rocks in those gleamless shallows of infinity ; 

When star-fall follows leaf-fail, will long Winter pass away 

And new stars as new leaves dance through their hasty May ? 
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But as a leaf falls so falls weightless thought 
Eddying, and with a myriad dead leaves lies 
Bewildered, or in a little air awhile is caught 
Idly, then drops and dies. 


Look at the stars, the stars ? But in this wood 

All I can understand is understood. 

Gentler than stars your beeches speak ; I hear 
Syllables more simple and intimately clear 

To earth-taught sense, than the heaven-singing word 
Of that intemperate wisdom which the sky 

Shakes down upon each unregarding century, 
There lying like snow unstirred, 

Unmelting, on the loftiest peak 

Above our human and green valley ways. 
Lowlier and friendlier your beechen branches speak 
To men of mortal days 

With hearts too fond, too weak 

For solitude or converse with that starry race. 

Their shaken lights, 

Their lonely splendours and uncomprehended 
. Dream-distance and long circlings ’mid the heights 
And deeps remotely neighboured and attended 
By spheres that spill their fire through these estranging nights :— 
Ah, were they less dismaying, or less splendid ! 

But as one deaf and mute sees the lips shape 

And quiver as men talk, or marks the throat 

Of rising song that he can never hear, 

Though in the singer’s eyes her joy may dimly peer, 
And song and word his hopeless sense escape— 
Sweet common word and lifted heavenly note— 
So, beneath that bright rain, 

While stars rise, soar, and stoop, 

Dazzled and dismayed I look and droop 

And, blinded, look again. 


“Return, return!’ O beeches sing you then. 

I like a tree wave all my thoughts with you, 

As your boughs wave to other tossed boughs when 
First in the windy east the dawn looks through 
Night’s soon-dissolving bars. 

Return, return ? But I have never strayed : 

Hush, thoughts, that for a moment played 

In that enchanted forest of the stars 

Where the mind grows numb. 
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Return, return ? 

Back, thoughts, from heights that freeze and deeps that burn, 
Where sight fails and song’s dumb. 

And as, after long absence, a child stands 

In each familiar room 

And with fond hands 

‘Touches the table, casement, bed, 

Anon, each sleeping, half-forgotten toy; 

So I to your sharp light and friendly gloom 
Returning, with first pale leaves round me shed, 
Recover the old joy 

Since here the long-acquainted hill-path lies, 
Steeps I have clambered up, and spaces where 
‘The Mount opens her bosom to the air 

And all around gigantic beeches rise. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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Shoheensho 


(From the Irish Gaelic) 
For my Granddaughter Fenny 


NOT as the wife of a churl would wrap you, 


In coarse country woollens so roughly to hap you’; 


Between two sheets of the silk I'll lay you, . 
A cradle of gold in the wind to sway you. 


I’d rock you to rest, my bright new-comer, 

One dreamy day in the height of summer, 
Under the eaves of whispering leaves, 

Drowsed by the drone of the wee bee-drummer. 


May a dream of delight steal into your slumber ; 
Till evening makes way for the Starry Number, 
And with God’s bright angels around to mind you, 
No finger of death I pray may find you! 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES: 


Storm and Stars 


Alone with the passion of the wind, 
In a hollow of stormy sound lost and alone am I, 
On beaten earth a lost, unmated mind, 
Marvelling at the stars, few, strange and bright, 
That all this dark assault of surging air, 
Wrenching the rooted wood, hunting the cloud of night, 
As if it would tear all and nothing spare, 
Leaves supreme in the height. 


Nine night ; black elms, pallid and streaming sky 


Against what laws, what laws, what powers invisible, 
Sought not, yet always found, 

Cries this dumb passion, strains this wrestle of wild will, 
With tiger-leaps that seem to shake the ground ? 

Is it the baffled, homeless, rebel wind’s crying, 
Or storm from a profounder passion wrung ? 

Ah, heart of man, is it you, the old powers defying, 
By far desires, by terrible beauty stung, 

Broken on laws unseen, in a starry world dying, 

Ignorant, tameless, young ? 


LAURENCE BINYON 
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‘THE FORESHORE OF LONDON 
By H. M. TOMLINSON 


T begins on the north side of the City, at Poverty Corner. It begins 

imperceptibly, and very likely is no more than what a native knows is 

there. It does not look like a foreshore. It looks like another of the 

byways of the capital. There is nothing to distinguish it from the rest of 
Fenchurch Street. You will not find it in the directory, for its name is only 
a familiar bearing used by seamen among themselves. If a wayfarer came 
upon it from the west, he might stop to light a pipe (as well there as 
anywhere) and pass on, guessing nothing of what it is and of its memories. 
And why should he ? London is built of such old shadows ; and while we 
are here casting our own there is not much time to turn and question what 
they fall upon. Yet if some unreasonable doubt, a suspicion that he was 
being watched, made a stranger hesitate at that corner, he might begin to 
feel that London there was as different from Bayswater and Clapham as 
though deep water intervened. In a sense deep water does ; and not only 
the sea, but legends of ships that have gone, and of the men who knew them, 
and traditions of a service older than anything Whitehall knows, though still 
as lively as enterprise itself, and as recent as the ships which moved on 
to-day’s high water. 

In a frame outside one of its shops hangs a photograph of a sailing ship. 
The portrait is so large and the beauty of the subject so evident that it might 
have been the cause of the stranger stopping there to fill his pipe. Yet how 
could he know that to those groups of men loitering about the name of that 
ship is as familiar as Suez or Rio, even though they have never seen her ? 
They know her as well as they know their business. They know her house- 
flag—it is indistinguishable in the picture—and her master, and it is possible 
the oldest of them remembers the Clippers of that fleet of which she alone 
now carries the emblem ; for this is not only another year, but another era. 
But they do not look at her portrait. They spit into the road, or stare across it, 
and rarely move from where they stand, except to pace up and down as though 
keeping a watch. At one time, perhaps thirty years ago, it was usual to see 
gold rings in their ears. It is said that if you wanted a bunch of men to run a 
little river steamer, with a freeboard of six inches, out to Delagoa Bay, you 
could engage them all at this corner, or at the taverns just up the turning. 
The suggestion of such a voyage, in such a ship, would turn us to look on 
these men in wonder, for it is the way of all but the wise to expect appear- 
ance to betray admirable qualities. These fellows, though, are not significant, 
except that you might think of some of them that their ease and indifference 
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were assumed, and that, when trying not to look so, they were very conscious: 

of the haste and importance of this great city into which that corner jutted 
far enough for them. They have just landed or they are about to sail again, 

and they might be standing on the shore eyeing the town beyond, in which 

the fate of ships is known by those they never see, but who are inimical 

to them, and whose ways are inscrutable. 

If there are any inland shops which can hold one longer than the place where 
that ship’s portrait hangs, then I do not know them. That comes from no 
more, of course, than the usual fault of an early impression. That fault gives — 
a mould to the mind, and our latest thoughts, which we try to make reason- 
able, betray that accidental shape. It may be said that I looked into this. 
window while still soft. The consequence, everybody knows, would be in- — 
curable in a boy who saw sextants for the first time, compasses, patent logs, 
sounding-machines, signalling-gear, and the other secrets of navigators. — 
Not only those things, either. There was a section given to books, with © 
classics like Stevens on Stowage, and Norie’s Navigation, volumes never 
seen west of Gracechurch Street. The books were all for the eyes of sailors, 
and were sorted by chance. Knots and Splices, Typee, Know Your Own 
Ship, the South Pacific Directory, and Castaway on the Auckland Islands. 
There were many of them,and they were in that fortuitous and attractive 
order. The back of every volume had to be read, though the light was bad. 
On one wall between the windows a specimen chart was framed. Maps are 
good ; but how much better are charts, especially when you cannot read 
them except by guessing at their cryptic lettering! About the coast line the 
fathom marks cluster thickly, and venture to sea in lines which attenuate, or 
become sparse clusters, till the chart is blank, being beyond soundings. At 
the Capes are red dots, with arcs on the seaward side to show at what distance 
mariners pick up the real lights at night. Through such windows, boys with 
bills of lading and mates’ receipts in their pockets, being on errands to 
ship-owners, look outward, and only seem to look inward. Where are the 
confines of London ? 

Opposite Poverty Corner there is, or there used to be, an archway into 
a courtyard where in one old office the walls were hung with half-models 
of sailing ships. I remember the name of one, the Winifred. Deed-boxes stood 
on shelves, with the name of a ship on each. There was a mahogany counter, 
an encrusted pewter inkstand, desks made secret with high screens, and a 
silence that might have been the reproof to intruders of a repute remembered 
in silence and dignity behind the screens by those who kept waiting so 
unimportant a visitor as a boy. On the counter was a stand displaying sailing 
cards, announcing, among other events in London river, “ the fine ship 
Blackadder for immediate dispatch, having most of her cargo engaged, to 
Brisbane.”’ And in those days, just round the corner in Billiter Street, one 
of the East India Company’s warehouses still remained, a sombre relic among 
the new limestone and red granite offices, a massive archway in its centre 
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leading, it could be believed, to an enclosure of night left by the eighteenth 
century and forgotten. I never saw anybody go into it, nor come out. How 
could they ? It was of another time and place. The familiar Tower, the 
Guildhall that we knew nearly as well, the Cathedral which certainly existed, 
for it could often be seen in-the distance, and the Abbey that was little 
more than something we had heard named, they were but the scenery close 
to the "buses. Yet London was more wonderful than anything they could 
make it appear. About Fenchurch Street and Leadenhall Street waggons 
could be seen going east, bearing bales and cases, and the packages were 
portmarked for Sourabaya, Para, Ilo-Ilo, and Santos—names like those. 
They had to be seen to be believed. One could stand there, forced to think 
that the sun never did more than make the floor of asphalted streets glow 
like polished brass, and that the evening light was full of glittering motes and 
smelt of dust, and that life worked itself out with ink in cupboards made of 
glass and mahogany ; and suddenly you learned, while smelling the dust, 
that Acapulco was more than a portent in a book and held only by an act 
of faith. Yet that astonishing revelation, enough to make any youthful 
messenger forget where he himself was bound, through turning to follow 
with his eyes so casual an acceptance by a carrier’s cart of the verity of a 
fable, is nowhere mentioned, I have found since, in any guide to our capital, 
though you may learn how Cornhill got its name. 

For though Londoners understand the Guildhall pigeons have as much 
right to the place as the Aldermen, they look upon the seabirds by London 
Bridge as vagrant strangers. They do not know where their city ends on the 
east side. Their river descends from Oxford in more than one sense, and 
ceases to lose their respect in the neighbourhood of Westminster. It has 
little history worth mentioning below that. To the poets the river fails them, 
it becomes flat and songless where at Richmond the sea’s remote influence 
just moves it; and there they leave it. The Thames goes down then to a wide 
grey vacuity, a featureless monotony where men but toil, where life becomes 
silent in effort, and goes out through fogs to nowhere in particular. But 
there is a hilltop at Woolwich from which, better than from Richmond, our 
river, the burden-bearer, the road which joins us to New York and Sydney, 
can be seen for what it is, plainly related to a vaster world, with the 
ships upon its bright path moving through the smoke and buildings of the 
City. And surely some surmise of what our river is comes to a few of that 
multitude which crosses London Bridge every day ? They favour the east 
side of it, I have noticed, and they cannot always resist a pause to stare 
overside to the Pool. Why do they? Ships are there, it is true, but 
only insignificant traders, diminished by sombre cliffs up which their cargo 
is hauled piecemeal to vanish instantly into mid-air caverns ; London 
absorbs all they have as morsels. Anyhow, it is the business of ships. The 
people on the bridge watch another life below, with its strange cries and 
mysterious movements. A leisurely wisp of steam rises from a steamer’s 
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funnel. She is alive and breathing, though motionless. The walls enclos- 
ing the Pool are spectral in a winter light, and might be no more than 
the almost forgotten memory of a dark past. Looking at them intently, 
to give them a name, the wayfarer on the bridge could imagine they were 
maintained there only by the frail effort of his will. Once they were, but 
now, in some moods, they are merely remembered. Only the men busy, 
on the deck of the ship below are real. Through an arch beneath the feet a 
barge shoots out noiselessly on the ebb, and staring down at its sudden 
apparition you feel dizzily that it has the bridge in tow and that all you 
people there are being drawn down resistlessly into that lower world of 
shades. You release yourself from this spell with an effort and look at the 
faces of those who are beside you at the parapet. What are their thoughts ? 
Do they know ? Have they also seen the ghosts ? Have they felt stirring a 
secret and forgotten desire, old memories, and tales that were told ? They 
move away and go to their desks, or to their homes in the suburbs. A vessel 
that has hauled into the fairway calls for the Tower Bridge gates to be 
opened for her. She is going. We watch the eastern mists which take her 
from us. For we never are so passive and well disciplined to the routine of 
the things which compel us, but rebellion comes at times—misgiving that 
there is a world beyond the one we know, regret that we never ventured 
and made no discovery, and that our time has been saved and not spent 
The bascules descend again. 
There, where that ship vanished, is the highway which brought those 
unknown folk whose need created London out of reeds and mere. It is our 
oldest road, and now has many by-paths. Near Poverty Corner is a building 
which recently was dismissed with a brief humorous reference in a new 
guide to our City—a cobbled forecourt, tame pigeons, cabs, a brick-front 
topped by a clock-face : Fenchurch Street Station. Beyond its dingy plat- 
forms, the metal track which contracts into the murk is the road to China, 
though that is, perhaps, the last place you would guess to be at the end of it. 
The train runs over awilderness of tiles, a grey plateau of bare slate and rock, its _ 
expanse cracked and scored as though byawithering heat. Nothing grows there; 
nothing could live there. Smoke still pours from it, as though it were volcanic, 
from numberless vents. The region is without sap. Above its plains project 
superior fumaroles, their drifting vapours dissolving great areas. When the 
train descends slightly, then holes appear in that cliff which runs parallel 
with your track. ‘The desert is actually burrowed, and every hole in the 
plateau is a habitation. Something does live there. That region of burnt 
and fissured rock is tunnelled and inhabited ; the unlikely serrations and 
ridges with the smoke moving over them are porous, and a fluid life 
ranges beneath unseen. It is the beginning of Dockland. That the life is in 
upright beings, each with independent volition and a soul; that it is not 
an amorphous movement, flowing in bulk through buried pipes, incapable 
of the idea of height, of rising, is difficult to believe. It has not been believed. 
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Tf life, you protest, is really there, has any sense which is better than that of 
extending worm-like through the underground, then why, at intervals, is 
there not an upheaval, a geyser-like burst, a plain hint from a power usually 
pent, but liable to go skywards? But that is for the desert to answer. As 
by mocking chance the desert itself almost instantly shows what possibilities 
are hidden within it. The train roars unexpectedly over a viaduct, and below 
isa deep hollow filled with light, with a floor of water, and a surprise of ships. 
How did that white schooner get into such an enclosure? Is freedom 
nearer here than we thought? 

The crust of roofs ends abruptly in a country which is a complexity of 
gasometers, canals, railway junctions, between which the long spokes of 
cabbage-fields radiate from the train and revolve, and what is the grotesque 
Suggestion of many ships in the distance, for through gaps in a nonde- 
script horizon masts appear in a kaleidoscopic way. The journey ends, 
usually in the rain, among iron sheds that are topped on the far side by 
the rigging and smoke-stacks of great liners. There is no doubt about it 
now. At the corner of one shed, sheltering from the weather, is a group of 
brown men in coloured rags, first seen in the gloom because of the whites 
of their eyes. What we remember of such a day is that it was half of night, 
and the wind played castanets with the sheet iron, hummed in the cordage, 
and swayed wildly the loose gear aloft. Towering hulls were ranged 
down each side of a lagoon that ended in vacancy. The rigging and funnels 
of the fleet were unrelated ; those ships were phantom and monstrous. 
They seemed on too great a scale to be within human control. We felt 
diminished and a little fearful, as among the looming urgencies of a dream. 
The forms were gigantic but vague, and they were seen in a smother of 
the elements ; and their sounds, sonorous, melancholy, and prolonged, 
were like the warning of something alien, yet without form, which we knew 
was adverse, but could not recall when awake again. We remember, that day, 
a few watchers insecure on an exposed dockhead that projected into a sullen 
dreariness of river and mud which could have been the finish of the land. 
At the end of a creaking hawser was a steamer canting as she backed to 
head down stream—she was obviously exposed now to a great adventure— 
the tide, rapid and noisy on her plates, the reek from her funnel sinking 
over the water. And from the dockhead, in the fuddle of a rain-squall, we 
were waving a handkerchief, probably to the wrong man, till the vessel went 
out where all was one, rain, river, mud, and sky, and the future. 

It is afterwards that so strange an ending to a brief journey from a city 
station is seen to have had more in it than the time-table, hurriedly scanned, 
gave away. Or it would be remembered as strange, if the one who had to 
make that journey so much as thought of it again ; for perhaps to a stranger 
occupied with more important matters it was passed as being quite relevant 
to the occasion, ordinary and rather dismal, the usual boredom of a duty. 
Its strangeness depends, very likely, as much on an idle and squandering 
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mind as on the ships, the river, and the gasometers. Yet suppose you 
first saw the river from Blackwall Stairs, in the days when the windows 
of the Artichoke Tavern, an ancient weather-boarded house with benches — 
outside, still looked towards the ships coming in! And how if then, one 
evening, you had seen a Blackwall liner haul out for the Antipodes while’ 
her crew sang a chanty ! It might put another light on the river ; but a light, _ 
I will admit, which others should not be expected to see, and if they looked” 
for it now might not discover, for it is possible that it has vanished, like 
the old tavern. It is easy to persuade ourselves that a matter is made plain — 
by the light in which we prefer to see it, for it is our light. One day, I remem- 
ber, a boy had to take a sheaf of documents to a vessel loading in the London 
Dock. She was sailing that tide. It was a hot July noon. It is unlucky to send 
a boy, who is marked by all the omens for a city prisoner, to that dock, for 
it is one of the best of its kind. He had not been there before. There was an 
astonishing vista, once inside the gates, of sherry butts and port casks. 
On the flagstones were pools of wine lees. There was an unforgettable smell. 
It was of wine, spices, oakum, wool, and hides. The sun made it worse, but 
the boy, I think, preferred it strong. After wandering along many old quays, 
and through dark sheds with wide doors that, on such a sunny day, were 
stored with cool night and cubes and planks of gold, he found his ship, 
the Mulatto Girl. She was for the Brazils. Now it is clear that one even wiser 
in shipping affairs than a boy would have expected to see a craft that was 
haughty and portentous when bound for the Brazils, a ship that looked - 
equal to making a coast of that kind. There she was, her flush deck well. 
below the quay wall. A ladder went down to her, for she was no more than — 
a schooner of a little over 100 tons. If that did not look like the beginning 
of one of those voyages that are reputed to have ended with the Elizabethans, ~ 
then I am trying to convey a wrong impression. On the deck of the Mulatto 
Girl was her master, in shirt and trousers and a remarkable straw hat more 
like a canopy, bending over to discharge some weighty words into the | 
hatch. He rose and looked up at the boy on the quay, showing then a taut 
black beard and formidable eyes. With his hands on his hips, he surveyed 
for a few seconds the messenger above without speaking. Then he talked 
business, and more than legitimate business. “‘ Do you want to come?” 
he asked, and smiled. ‘‘ Eh? ”’ He stroked his beard. The Brazils and all ! 
A ship like that! “ There’s a berth for you. Come along, my son.” And — 
observe what we may lose through that habit of ours of uncritical obedience — 
to duty ; see what may leave us for ever in that fatal pause, caused by the - 
surprise of the challenge to our narrow experience and knowledge, the 
pause in which we miserably allow habit to overcome adventurous instinct ! | 
I never heard again of the Mulatto Girl. I could not expect to. Something, » 
though, was gained that day. It cannot be named. It is of no value. It is, 


you may have guessed, that very light which it has been admitted may since - 
have gone out. : a 
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Well, nobody who has ever surprised that light in Dockland will be 
persuaded that it is not there still, and will remain. What the foreshore of 
London is to some of us, and what those lights are which we see as reflec- 
tions coming down the waters from a far adventure, to others would be 
what they are. The foreshore to them is the unending monotony of grey streets, 
sometimes grim, often decayed, and always reticent and sullen, that might 
never have seen the stars or heard of good luck ; and the light would be, 
when closely looked at, merely a high gas bracket on a dank brick wall in 
solitude, its glass broken, and the flame within it fluttering to extinction 
like an imprisoned and crippled moth trying to evade the squeeze of giant 
darkness and the wind. The narrow and forbidden by-way under that glim, a 
path intermittent, and depending on the weight of the night which is trying 
to blot it out altogether, goes to Wapping Old Stairs. Prince Rupert once 
went that way. The ketch Nonsuch, Captain Zachary Gillam, was then lying 
Just off, about to make the voyage which established the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

It is a path, like all those stairs and ways that go down to the river, which 
began when human footsteps first originated London with rough tracks. 
It is a path by which the successors of those primitives went out of London, 
when projecting the original enterprise of their ancestors from Wapping to the 
Guinea Coast and Manitoba. Why should we believe it is different to-day? 
The sea does not change, and seamen are what they were, if their ships are 
not those we admired many years ago in the India Docks. It is impossible 
for those who know them to see those moody streets of Dockland, indeter- 
minate, for they follow the river, which run from Tooley Street by the 
Hole-in-the-Wall to the Deptford Docks, and from Tower Hill along 
Wapping High Street to Limehouse and the Isle of Dogs, as strangers would 
see them. What could they be to strangers? Mud, taverns, pawnshops, 
neglected and obscure churches, and houses that might know nothing but 
ill-fortune. 

So they are; but those ways hold more than the visible shades. The 
warehouses of that meandering chasm which is Wapping High Street are like 
weathered and unequal cliffs. It is hard to believe sunlight ever falls there. 
It could not get down. It is not easy to believe the river is near. It seldom 
shows. You think at times you hear the distant call of a ship. But what 
would that be ? Something in the mind. It happened long ago. You, too, - 
are a ghost left by the vanished past. There is a man above at a high loop- 
hole, the topmost cave of a warehouse which you can see has been exposed 
to commerce and the elements for ages ; he pulls in a bale pendulous from 
the cable of a derrick. Below him one of the horses of a van tosses its nose- 
bag. There is no other movement. A carman leans against an iron post, 
and cuts bread and cheese with a clasp knife. It was curious to hear that 
steamer call, but we know what it was. It was from a ship that went down, 
we have lately heard, in the war, and her spectre reminds us, from a voyage 
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which is over, of men who have gone. But the call comes again just where 
the Stairs, like a shining wedge of day, holds the black warehouses asunder, 
and shows the light of the river and a release to the outer world. And there, 
moving swiftly across the brightness, goes a steamer outward bound. 

That was what we wanted to know. She confirms it, and her signal, to 
whomever it was made, carries farther than she would guess. It is under- 
stood. The past for some of us now is our only populous and habitable 
world, invisible to others, but alive with whispers for us. Yet the sea still 
moves daily along the old foreshore, and ships still go and come, and do not, 
like us, run aground on what now is not there. 
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QESPROSE 


A FRAGMENT* 
By LODEWIJK VAN DEIJSSEL 


LOVE the prose that comes towards me like a man, with sparkling 

eyes, with a loud voice, breathing hard and with great gestures of 

the hands. I want to hear the writer laugh and cry in it, to hear him 

whisper and shout, to feel him sigh and pant. I want his language 
to loom up before me like a tangible and resounding organism ; I want him, 
when I read him in my room, to reveal to me, from the characters that 
shimmer before my eyes, a spirit that enters into me and seems to ascend 
within me from out of his pages. , 

_ I love the prose that comes rolling up from the infinity of the artist’s soul, 
like a sea of sound, flowing calmly with its wide waves, drawing nearer, 
nearer, ever nearer, smooth and broad, suddenly illumined by intense gleams 
of light. 

I love the prose that clashes towards me, rushes up to me, thunders down 
upon me in a raging torrent of passion. 

I love the prose that is motionless and awful as mountain ridges. 

I love the prose that plays and rejoices like a waving forest filled with 
birds in summer. 

I love the prose which I see standing there before me, with its sentences,. 
like a city of marble. | 

I love the prose that descends upon me like a golden shower of words. 

I love the sentences that march like troops of broad-backed men, walking 
abreast, shoulder to shoulder, following one on the other in ever-widening 
ranks, up hill, down dale, with the tramp of their footsteps and the heavy 
movement of their strides. I love sentences that sound like voices under- 
ground, but come rising, rising, louder and in greater numbers, and pass 
and rise and ring and echo in the heavens. 

I love words that arrive suddenly, as though from very far, shooting 
forth in golden brilliancy from a rift in the blue sky, or toppling high in the 
air, like dark rocks discharged from a straining volcano. 

I love words that bang down upon me like falling rafters, or words that 
hiss past me like bullets. 

I love words which I see standing there unexpectedly, like poppies or blue 
cornflowers in a field. 

I love words that suddenly waft a perfume to me from the course of the 
style, like incense from a church-door or scent from a woman’s handkerchief 
in the street. 


* Translated from the Dutch by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 
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I love words that in a moment rise softly, like a child’s murmuring voice, 
from under the droning style. 

I love words that just gurgle, like little stifled sobs. 

I love the prose that blazes its joy and its rapture like stars above me, that 
lights glowing suns of love, that carries me over the thin ice of its disdain, 
through the rough black nights of its hatred, that clangs down upon me the 
green, copper voice of its irony and its laughter. 

If you would please me, then stretch over my head a rainbow of language 
in which I shall see red anger raging, blue gladness rejoicing and yellow 
mockery laughing. 

Take me up and carry me where you will: I crave for nothing more than 
to be powerless against the power of your Word. 

Strike me with your Word, torture me with your Word and then let your 
Word fall down upon me like a rain of kisses. . . . 
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HENRY JAMES 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
I 


OLUMINOUS as had been the writings of Henry James* since 

1875, it was not until he approached the end of his career that he 

began to throw any light on the practical events and social 

adventures of his own life. He had occasionally shown that he 
could turn from the psychology of imaginary characters to the record of real 
lives without losing any part of his delicate penetration or his charm of 
portraiture. He had, in particular, written the Life of Hawthorne in 1879, 
between Daisy Miller and An International Episode ; and again in 1903, at 
the height of his latest period, he had produced a specimen of that period 
in his elusive and parenthetical but very beautiful so-called Life of W. W. 
Story. But these biographies threw no more light upon his own adventures 
than did his successive volumes of critical and topographical essays, in 
which the reader may seek long before he detects the sparkle of a crumb of 
personal fact. Henry James, at the age of seventy, had not begun to reveal 
himself behind the mask which spoke in the tones of a world of imaginary 
characters. 

So saying, I do not forget that in the general edition of his collected, or 
rather selected, novels and tales, published from 1908 onwards, Henry James 
prefixed to each volume an introduction which assumed to be wholly 
biographical. He yielded, he said, “‘ to the pleasure of placing on record the 
circumstances ”’ in which each successive tale was written. I well recollect 
the terms in which he spoke of these prefaces before he began to write them. 
They were to be full and confidential, they were to throw to the winds all 
restraints of conventional reticence, they were to take us, with eyes 
unbandaged, into the inmost sanctum of his soul. They appeared at last, in 
small print, and they were extremely extensive, but truth obliges me to say 
that I found them highly disappointing. Constitutionally fitted to take 
pleasure in the accent of almost everything that Henry James ever wrote, I 
have to confess that these prefaces constantly baffle my eagerness. Not for a 
moment would I deny that they throw interesting light on the technical 
craft of a self-respecting novelist, but they are dry, remote, and impersonal 
to a strange degree. It is as though the author felt a burning desire to confide 
in the reader, whom he positively button-holes in the endeavour, but that 
the experience itself evades him, fails to find expression, and falls still-born, 
while other matters, less personal and less important, press in and take their 
place against the author’s wish. Henry James proposed, in each instance, to 
disclose “‘ the contributive value of the accessory facts in a given artistic 


case.”’ This is, indeed, what we require in the history or the autobiography 
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* Messrs. Macmillan are about to publish Mr. Lubbock’s edition of James’s Letters. 
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of an artist, whether painter or musician or man of letters. But this includes 
the production of anecdotes, of salient facts, of direct historical statements, 
which Henry James seemed in 1908 to be completely incapacitated from 
giving, so that really, in the introductions to some of these novels in the 
Collected Edition, it is difficult to know what the beloved novelist is 
endeavouring to divulge. He becomes almost chimzra bombinating in a 
vacuum. 

Had we lost him soon after the appearance of the latest of these prefaces— 
that prefixed to The Golden Bowl, in which the effort to reveal something 
which is not revealed amounts almost to an agony—it would have been 
impossible to reconstruct the life of Henry James by the closest examination 
of his published writings. Ingenious commentators would have pieced 
together conjectures from such tales as The Altar of the Dead and The Lesson 
of the Master, and have insisted, more or less plausibly, on their accordance 
with what the author must have thought or done, endured or attempted. 
But, after all, these would have been “ conjectures,” not more definitely 
based than what bold spirits use when they construct lives of Shakespeare, 
or, for that matter, of Homer. Fortunately, in 1913, the desire to place some 
particulars of the career of his marvellous brother William in the setting of 
his “‘ immediate native and domestic air,” led Henry James to contemplate, 
with minuteness, the fading memories of his own childhood. Starting with 
a biographical study of William James, he found it impossible to treat the 
family development at all adequately without extending the survey to his 
own growth as well, and thus, at the age of seventy, Henry became for the 
first time, and almost unconsciously, an autobiographer. 

He had completed two large volumes of Memories, and was deep in a 
third, when death took him from us. A Small Boy and Others deals with such 
extreme discursiveness as is suitable in a collection of the fleeting impres- 
sions of infancy, from his birth in 1843 to his all but fatal attack of typhus 
fever at Boulogne-sur-Mer in (perhaps) 1857. I say ‘‘ perhaps ”’ because the 
wanton evasion of any sort of help in the way of dates is characteristic of the 
narrative, as it would be of childish memories. The next instalment was 
Notes of a Son and Brother, which opens in 1860, a doubtful period of three 
years being leaped over lightly, and closes—as I guess from an allusion to 
George Ehiot’s Spanish Gypsy—in 1868. The third instalment, dictated in 
the autumn of 1914 and laid aside unfinished, is the posthumous The Middle 
Years, faultlessly edited by the piety of Mr. Percy Lubbock in 1917. Here 
the tale is taken up in 1869, and is occupied, without much attempt at 
chronological order, with memories of two years in London. As Henry 
James did not revise, or perhaps even re-read, these pages, we are free to 
form our conclusion as to whether he would or would not have vouchsafed 
to put their disjected parts into some more anatomical order. 

Probably he would not have done so. The tendency of his genius had 
never been, and at the end was less than ever, in the direction of concinnity. 
He repudiated arrangement, he wilfully neglected the precise adjustment of 
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parts. The three autobiographical volumes will always be documents precious 
in the eyes of his admirers. They are full of beauty and nobility, they exhibit 
with delicacy, and sometimes even with splendour, the qualities of his 
character. But it would be absurd to speak of them as easy to read, or as 
fulfilling what is demanded from an ordinary biographer. They have the 
tone of Veronese, but nothing of his definition. A broad: canvas is spread 
before us, containing many figures in social conjuncture. But the plot, the 
single “ story’ which is being told, is drowned in misty radiance. Out of 
this chiaroscuro there leap suddenly to our vision a sumptuous head and 
throat, a handful of roses, the glitter of a'satin sleeve, but it is only when we 
shut our eyes and think over what we have looked at that any coherent plan 
is revealed to us, or that we detect any species of composition. It is a case 
which calls for editorial help, and I hope that when the three fragments of 
autobiography are reprinted as a single composition, no prudery of hesitation 
to touch the sacred ark will prevent the editor from prefixing a skeleton 
chronicle of actual dates and facts. It will take nothing from the dignity of the 
luminous reveries in their original shape. 

Such a skeleton will tell us that Henry James was born at 2 Washington 
Place, New York, on April 15th, 1843, and that he was the second child of 
his parents, the elder by one year being William, who grew up to be the most 
eminent philosopher whom America has produced. Their father, Henry 
James the elder, was himself a philosopher, whose ideas, which the younger 
Henry frankly admitted to be beyond his grasp, were expounded by William 
James in 1884, in a preface to their father’s posthumous papers. Henry was 
only one year old when the family paid a long visit to Paris, but his earliest 
recollections were of Albany, whence the Jameses migrated to New York 
until 1855. ‘hey then transferred their home to Europe for three years, 
during which time the child Henry imbibed what he afterwards called 
‘ the European virus.” In 1855 he was sent to Geneva for purposes of educa- 
tion, which were soon abandoned, and the whole family began an aimless 
wandering through London, Paris, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Newport, Geneva, and 
America again, nothing but the Civil War sufficing to root this fugitive 
household in one abiding home. 

Henry James’s health forced him to be a spectator of the war, in which his 
younger brothers fought. He went to Harvard in 1862 to study law, but was 

-now beginning to feel a more and more irresistible call to take up letters as a 
profession, and the Harvard Law School left little or no direct impression 
upon him. He formed a close and valuable friendship with Mr. Howells, 
seven years his senior, and the pages of the Atlantic Monthly, of which 
Mr. Howells was then assistant editor, were open to him from 1865. He 
lived for the next four years in very poor health, and with no great encourage- 
ment from himself or others, always excepting Mr. Howells, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Early in 1869 he ventured to return to Europe, where he 
spent fifteen months in elegant but fruitful vagabondage. ‘There was much 
literary work“done, most of which he carefully suppressed in later life. ‘The 
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reader will, however, discover, tucked away in the thirteenth volume of the 


Collected Edition, a single waif from this rejected epoch, the tale called 


A Passionate Pilgrim, written on his return to America in 1870. This visit to — 


Europe absolutely determined his situation ; his arrival in New York stimu- 
lated and tortured his nostalgia for the old world, and in May, 1872, he flew 
back here once more to the European enchantment. 

.@Here, practically, the biographical information respecting Henry James 
which has hitherto been given to the world ceases, for the fragment of The 
Middle Years, so far as can be gathered, contains few recollections which can 
be dated later than his thirtieth year. It was said of Marivaux that he culti- 
vated no faculty but that de ne vivre que pour voir et pour entendre. In a 
similar spirit Henry James took up his dwelling in fashionable London 
lodgings in March, 1869. He had come from America with the settled design 
of making a profound study of English manners, and there were two aspects 
of the subject which stood out for him above all others. One of these was the 
rural beauty of ancient country places, the other was the magnitude—“ the 
inconceivable immensity,” as he put it—of London. He told his sister, “ The 
place sits on you, broods on you, stamps on you with the feet of its myriad 
bipeds and quadrupeds.”’ From his lodgings in Half Moon Street, quiet 
enough in themselves, he had the turmoil of the West End at his elbow, 
Piccadilly, Park Lane, St. James’s Street, all within the range of a five 
minutes’ stroll. He plunged into the vortex with incredible gusto, “‘ knocking 
about in a quiet way and deeply enjoying my little adventures.” ‘This was 
his first mature experience of London, of which he remained until the end of 
his life perhaps the most infatuated student, the most “* passionate pilgrim ”’ 
that America has ever sent us. 

But his health was still poor, and for his constitution’s sake he went in the 
summer of 1869 to Great Malvern: He went alone, and it is to be remarked 
of him that, social as he was, and inclined to a deep indulgence in the company 
of his friends, his habit of life was always in the main a solitary one. He had 
no constant associates, and he did not shrink from long periods of isolation, 
which he spent in reading and writing, but also in a concentrated contempla- 
tion of the passing scene, whatever it might be. It was alone that he now 
made a tour of the principal English cathedral and university towns, expatiat- 
ing to himself on the perfection of the weather—‘ the dozen exquisite days 
of the English year, days stamped with a purity unknown in climates where 
fine weather is cheap.” It was alone that he made acquaintance with Oxford, 
of which city he became at once the impassioned lover which he continued to 
be to the end, raving from Boston in 1870 of the supreme gratifications of 
Oxford as “ the most dignified and most educated ” of the cradles of:our race. 
It was alone that during these enchanting weeks he made himself acquainted 
with the unimagined loveliness of English hamlets buried in immemorial 
leafage and whispered to by meandering rivulets in the warm recesses of 
antiquity. hese, too, found in Henry James a worshipper more ardent, it may 
almost be averred, than any other who had crossed the Atlantic to their shrine. 
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Having formed this basis for the main predilection of his English studies, 
Henry James passed over to the Continent, and conducted a similar pilgrim- 
age of entranced obsession through Switzerland and Italy. His wanderings, 

rapturous and solitary,” were, as in England, hampered by no social 
engagement ; “ I see no people to speak of,’’ he wrote, “‘ or for that matter 
to speak to.” He returned to America in April, 1870, at the close of a year 
which proved critical in his career, and which laid its stamp on the whole of 
his future work. He had been kindly received in artistic and literary circles 
in London; he had conversed with Ruskin, with William Morris, with 
Aubrey de Vere, but it is plain that while he observed the peculiarities of 
these eminent men with the closest avidity, he made no impression whatever 
upon them. The time for Henry James to ‘‘ make an impression ” on others 
was not come yet ; he was simply the well-bred, rather shy, young American 
invalid, with excellent introductions, who crossed the path of English 
activities, almost without casting a shadow. He had published no book; he 
had no distinct calling ; he was a deprecating and punctilious young stranger 
from somewhere in Massachusetts, immature-looking for all his seven- 
and-twenty years. 

Some further uneventful seasons, mainly spent in America but diversified 
by tours in Germany and Italy, bring us to 1875, when Henry James came 
over from Cambridge with the definite project, at last, of staying in Europe 
_“ for good.” He took rooms in Paris, at 29 Rue de Luxembourg, and he 
penetrated easily into the very exclusive literary society which at that time 
revolved around Flaubert and Edmond de Goncourt. This year in Paris was 
another highly critical period in Henry James’s intellectual history. He was 
still, at the mature age of thirty-two, almost an amateur in literature, having 
been content, up to that time, to produce scarcely anything which his mature 
taste did not afterwards repudiate. The Passionate Pilgrim (1870), of which 
I have spoken above, is the only waif and stray of the pre-1873 years which 
he has permitted to survive. The first edition of this short story is now not 
easy of reference, and I have not seen it ; the reprint of 1908 is obviously, and 
is doubtless vigorously, re-handled. Enough, however, remains of what must 
be original to show that, in a rather crude, and indeed almost hysterical 
form, the qualities of Henry James’s genius were, in 1869, what they con- 
tinued to be in 1909. He has conquered, however, in A Passtonate Pilgrim, 
no.command yet over his enthusiasm, his delicate sense of beauty, his appre- 
hension of the exquisite colour of antiquity. | 

From the French associates of this time he derived practical help in 
his profession, though without their being aware of what they gave 
him. He was warmly attracted to Gustave Flaubert, who had just published 
La Tentation de St. Antoine, a dazzled admiration of which was the excuse 
which threw the young American at the feet of the Rouen giant. This par- 
ticular admiration dwindled with the passage of time, but Henry James 
continued faithful to the author of Madame Bovary. It was Turgenev who 
introduced him to Flaubert, from whom he passed to Guy de Maupassant, 
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then an athlete of four-and-twenty, and still scintillating in that blaze of 
juvenile virility which always fascinated Henry James. In the train of Edmond 
de Goncourt came Zola, vociferous over his late tribulation of having 
L’ Assommoir stopped in its serial issue; Alphonse Daudet, whose recent 
Yack was exercising over tens of thousands of readers the tyranny of tears ; 
and Francois Coppée, the almost exact coeval of Henry James, and now 
author of a Luthier de Cremone, which had placed him high among French 
poets. That the young American, with no apparent claim to attention except 
the laborious perfection of his French speech, was welcomed and ultimately 
received on terms of intimacy in this the most exclusive of European intel- 
lectual circles is curious. Henry James was accustomed to deprecate the 
notion that these Frenchmen took the least interest in him: “ they have 
never read a line of me, they have never even persuaded themselves that 
there was a line of me which anyone could read,” he once said to me. How 
should they, poor charming creatures, in their self-sufficing Latin intensity, 
know what or whether some barbarian had remotely “ written’’? But this 
does not end the marvel, because, read or not read, there was Henry James 
among them, affectionately welcomed, talked to familiarly about “‘ technique,” 
and even about “ sales,” like a fellow-craftsman. There must evidently have 
developed by this time something modestly ‘“‘ impressive ”’ about him, and I 
cannot doubt that these Parisian masters of language more or less dimly divined 
that he too was, in some medium not by them to be penetrated, a master. 

After this fruitful year in Paris, the first result of which was the publication 
in London of his earliest surviving novel, Roderick Hudson, and the completion 
of The American, Henry James left his “‘ glittering, charming, civilised Paris ”’ 
and settled in London. He submitted himself, as he wrote to his brother 
William in 1878, “‘ without reserve to that Londonising process of which the 
effect is to convince you that, having lived here, you may, if need be, abjure 
civilisation and bury yourself in the country, but may not, in pursuit of civilis- 
ation, live in any smaller town.” He plunged deeply into the study of London, 
externally and socially, and into the production of literature, in which he was 
now as steadily active as he was elegantly proficient. These novels of his 
earliest period have neither the profundity nor the originality of those of his 
middle and final periods, but they have an exquisite freshness of their own, 
and a workmanship the lucidity and logic of which he owed in no small 
measure to his conversations with Daudet and Maupassant, and to his, at 
that time almost exclusive, reading of the finest French fiction. He published 
Lhe American in 1877, The Europeans and Daisy Miller in 1878, and An 
International Episode in 1879. He might advance in stature and breadth; he 
might come to disdain the exiguous beauty of these comparatively juvenile 
books, but now at all events were clearly revealed all the qualities which were 
to develop later, and to make Henry James unique among writers of Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

His welcome into English society was remarkable if we reflect that he 
seemed to have little to give in return for what it offered except his social 
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_ adaptability, his pleasant and still formal amenity, and his admirable capacity 
for listening. It cannot be repeated too clearly that the Henry James of those 
early days had very little of the impressiveness of his later manner. He went 
everywhere, sedately, watchfully, graciously, but never prominently. In the 
winter of 1878-79 it is recorded that he dined out in London 107 times, but 
it is highly questionable whether this amazing assiduity at the best dinner- 
tables will be found to have impressed itself on any Greville or Crabb 
Robinson who was taking notes at the time. He was strenuously living up 
to his standard, “my charming little standard of wit, of grace, of good 
manners, of vivacity, of urbanity, of intelligence, of what makes an easy and 
natural style of intercourse.” He was watching the rather gross and unironic, 
but honest and vigorous, English upper-middle-class of that day with mingled 
feelings, in which curiosity and a sort of remote sympathy took a main part. 
At 107 London dinners he observed the ever-shifting pieces of the general 
kaleidoscope with tremendous acuteness, and although he thought their 
reds and yellows would have been improved by a slight infusion of the 
Florentine harmony, on the whole he was never weary of watching their 
evolutions. In this way the years slipped by, while he made a thousand 
acquaintances and a dozen durable friendships. It is a matter of pride and 
happiness to me that I am able to touch on one of the latter. 

It is often curiously difficult for intimate friends, who have the impression 
in later years that they must always have known one another, to recall the 
occasion and the place,where they first met. That was the case with Henry 
James and me. Several times we languidly tried to recover those particulars, 
but without success. I think, however, that it was at some dinner-party that 
we first met, and as the incident is dubiously connected with the publication 
of the Hawthorne in 1879, and with Mr. (now Lord) Morley, whom we both 
frequently saw at that epoch, I am pretty sure that the event took place early 
in 1880. The acquaintance, however, did not “ ripen,” as people say, until 
the summer of 1882, when in connection with an article on the drawings of 
George du Maurier, which I was anxious Henry James should write— 
having heard him express himself with high enthusiasm regarding these 
works of art—he invited me to go to see him and to talk over the project. 
I found him, one sunshiny afternoon, in his lodgings on the first floor of 
No. 3 Bolton Street, at the Piccadilly end of the street, where the houses 
look askew into Green Park. Here he had been living ever since he came 
over from France in 1876, and the situation was eminently characteristic 
of the impassioned student of London life and haunter of London society 
which he had now become. 

Stretched on the sofa and apologising for not rising to greet me, his 
appearance gave me a little shock, for I had not thought of him as an invalid. 
He hurriedly and rather evasively declared that he was not that, but that 
a muscular weakness of his spine obliged him, as he said, “‘ to assume the 
horizontal posture’ during some hours of every day in order to bear 
the almost unbroken routine of evening engagements. I think that this 
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weakness gradually passed away, but certainly for many years it handicapped 
his activity. I recall his appearance, seen then for the first time by daylight ; 
there was something shadowy about it, the face framed in dark brown hair 
cut short in the Paris fashion, and in equally dark beard, rather loose and 
“ fluffy.” He was in deep mourning, his mother having died five or six 
months earlier, and he himself having but recently returned from a melan- 
choly visit to America, where he had unwillingly left his father, who seemed 
far from well. His manner was grave, extremely courteous, but a little 
formal and frightened, which seemed strange in a man living in constant 
communication with the world. Our business regarding Du Maurier was soon 
concluded, and James talked with increasing ease, but always with a 
punctilious hesitancy, about Paris, where he seemed, to my dazzlement, to 
know even a larger number of persons of distinction than he did in London. 

He promised, before I left, to return my visit, but news of the alarming 
illness of his father called him suddenly to America. He wrote to me from 
Boston in April, 1883, but he did not return to London until the autumn 
that year. Our intercourse was then resumed, and, immediately, on the 
familiar footing which it preserved, without an hour’s abatement, until the 


sad moment of his fatal illness. When he returned to Bolton Street—this © 


was in August, 1883—he had broken all the ties which held him to residence 
in America, a country which, as it turned out, he was not destined to revisit 
for more than twenty years. By this means Henry James became a homeless 
man in a peculiar sense, for he continued to be looked upon as a foreigner 
in London, while he seemed to have lost citizenship in the United States. 
It was a little later than this that that somewhat acidulated patriot, Colonel 
Higginson, in reply to some one who said that Henry James was a cosmo- 
politan, remarked, ‘“‘ Hardly ! for a cosmopolitan is at home even in his own 
country !”’ This condition made James, although superficially gregarious, 
essentially isolated, and though his books were numerous and were greatly 
admired, they were tacitly ignored ‘alike in summaries of English and of 
American current literature. There was no escape from this dilemma. Henry 
James was equally determined not to lay down his American birthright and 
not to reside in America. Every year of his exile, therefore, emphasised the 
fact of his separation from all other Anglo-Saxons, and he endured, in the 
world of letters, the singular fate of being a man without a country. 

The collection of his private letters, therefore, which is announced as 
immediately forthcoming under the sympathetic editorship of Mr. Percy 
Lubbock, will reveal the adventures of an author who, long excluded from 
two literatures, is now eagerly claimed by both of them, and it will display 
those movements of a character of great energy and singular originality 
which circumstances have hitherto concealed from curiosity. There was 
very little on the surface of his existence to bear evidence to the passionate 
intensity of the stream beneath. This those who have had the privilege of 
seeing his letters know is marvellously revealed in his private correspondence. 
A certain change in his life was brought about by the arrival in 1885 of his 
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sister Alice, who, in now confirmed ill-health, was persuaded to make 
Bournemouth and afterwards Leamington her home. He could not share her 
life, but at all events he could assiduously diversify it by his visits, and 
Bournemouth had a second attraction for him in the presence of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, with whom he had by this time formed one of the closest of 
his friendships. Stevenson’s side of the correspondence has long been 
known, and it is one of the main attractions which Mr. Lubbock holds out 
to his readers that Henry James’s letters to Stevenson will now be published. 
No episode of the literary history of the time is more fascinating than the 
interchange of feeling between these two great artists. The death of Steven- 
son, nine years later than their first meeting, though long anticipated, fell 
upon Henry James with a shock which he found at first scarcely endurable. 
For a long time afterwards he could not bring himself to mention the name 
of R. L. 5. without a distressing agitation. 

In 1886 the publication of The Bostonians, a novel which showed an 
advance in direct or, as it was then styled, “ realistic” painting of modern 
society, increased the cleft which now divided him from his native country, 
for The Bostonians was angrily regarded as satirising not merely certain 
types, but certain recognisable figures in Massachusetts, and that with a 
suggestive daring which was unusual. Henry James, intent upon making a 
vivid picture, and already perhaps a little out of touch with American 
sentiment, was indignant at the reception of this book, which he ultimately, 
to my great disappointment, omitted from his Collected Edition, for reasons 
which he gave in a long letter to myself. Hence, as his works now appear, 
The Princess Casamassima, of 1886, an essentially London adventure-story, 
takes its place as the earliest of the novels of his second period, although 
preceded by admirable short tales in that manner, the most characteristic of 
which is doubtless The Author of Beltraffio(1885). ‘This exemplifies the custom 
he had now adopted of seizing an incident reported to him, often a very 
slight and bald affair, and weaving round it a thick and glittering web of 
silken fancy, just as the worm winds round the unsightly chrysalis its graceful 
robe of gold. I speak of The Author of Beltraffio, and after thirty-five years I 
may confess that this extraordinarily vivid story was woven around a dark 
incident in the private life of an eminent author known to us both, which I, 
having told Henry James in a moment of levity, was presently horrified and 
even sensibly alarmed to see thus pinnacled in the broad light of day. 

After exhausting at last the not very shining amenities of his lodgings in 
Bolton Street, where all was old and dingy, he went westward in 1886 into 
Kensington, and settled in a flat which was both new and bright, at 34 De 
Vere Gardens, Kensington, where he began a novel called The Tragic 
Muse, on which he expended an immense amount of pains. He was greatly 
wearied by the effort, and not entirely satisfied with the result. He deter- 
mined, as he said, ‘‘ to do nothing but short lengths ”’ for the future, and he 
devoted himself to the execution of contes. But even the art of the short 
story presently yielded to a new and, it must be confessed, a deleterious 
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fascination, that of the stage. He was disappointed—he made no secret to 
his friends of his disillusion—in the commercial success of his novels, which 
was inadequate to his needs. I believe that he greatly over-estimated these 
needs, and that at no time he was really pressed by the want of money. But 
he thought that he was, and in his anxiety he turned to the theatre as a 
market in which to earn a fortune. Little has hitherto been revealed with 
regard to this ‘‘ sawdust and orange-peel phase ” (as he called it) in Henry 
James’s career, but it cannot be ignored any longer. ‘The memories of his 
intimate friends are stored with its incidents, his letters will be found to be 
full of it. 

Henry James wrote, between 1889 and 1894, seven or eight plays, on each 
of which he expended an infinitude of pains and mental distress. At the end 
of this period, unwillingly persuaded at last that all his agony was in vain, 
and that he could never secure fame and fortune, or even a patient hearing 
from the theatre-going public by his dramatic work, he abandoned the 
hopeless struggle. He was by temperament little fitted to endure the dis- 
appointments and delays which must always attend the course of a dramatist 
who has not conquered a position which enables him to browbeat the tyrants 
behind the stage. Henry James was punctilious, ceremonious, and precise; 
it is not to be denied that he was apt to be hasty in taking offence, and not 
very ready to overlook an impertinence. The whole existence of the actor is 
lax and casual ; the manager is the capricious leader of an irresponsible band 
of egotists. Henry James lost no occasion of dwelling, in private conversa- 
tion, on this aspect of an amiable and entertaining profession. He was not 
prepared to accept young actresses at their own valuation, and the happy-go- 
lucky democracy of the ‘‘ mimes,” as he bracketed both sexes, irritated him 
to the verge of frenzy. 

It was, however, with a determination to curb his impatience, and with a 
conviction that he could submit his idiosyncrasies to what he called the 
““ passionate economy ”’ of play-writing, that he began, in 1889, to dedicate 
himself to the drama, excluding for the time being all other considerations. 
He went over to Paris in the winter of that year, largely to talk over the stage 
with Alphonse Daudet and Edmond de Goncourt, and he returned to put 
the finishing-touches on The American, a dramatic version of one of his 
earliest novels. He finished this play at the Palazzo Barbaro, the beautiful 
home of his friends, the Daniel Curtises, in Venice, in June, 1890, thereupon 
taking a long holiday, one of the latest of his extended Italian tours, through 
Venetia and Tuscany. Edward Compton had by this time accepted The 
American, being attracted by his own chances in the part of Christopher 
Newman. When Henry James reappeared in London, and particularly when 
the rehearsals began, we all noticed how deeply the theatrical virus had 
penetrated his nature. His excitement swelled until the evening of 
January 3rd, 1891, when The American was acted at Southport by Compton’s 
company in anticipation of its appearance in London. Henry James was 
kind enough to wish me to go down on this occasion with him to Southport, 
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but it was not possible. On the afternoon of the ordeal he wrote to me from 
the local hotel : “ After eleven o’clock to-night I may be the world’s—you 
. Eeerand I may be the undertaker’s. I count upon you and your wife both 

0 spend this evening in fasting, silence, and supplication. I will send you 
a word in the morning, a wire if I can.” He was “ so nervous that I miswrite 
and misspell.” 

The result, in the provinces, of this first experiment was not decisive. 
It is true that he told Robert Louis Stevenson that he was enjoying a success 
which made him blush. But the final result in London, where The American 
was not played until September, 1891, was only partly encouraging. Henry 
James was now cast down as unreasonably as he had been uplifted. He told 
me that “ the strain, the anxiety, the peculiar form and colour of the ordeal 
(not to be divined in the least in advance)” had “sickened him to death.” 
He used language of the most picturesque extravagance about the “‘ purga- 
tory ” of the performances, which ran at the Opera Comique for two months. 
There was nothing in the mediocre fortunes of this play to decide the 
questions whether Henry James was or was not justified in abandoning all 
other forms of art for the drama. We endeavoured to persuade him that, on 
the whole, he was not justified, but he swept our arguments aside, and he 
devoted himself wholly to the infatuation of his sterile task. 

The American had been dramatised from a published novel. Henry James 
now thought that he should do better with original plots, and he wrote two 
comedies, the one named Tenants and the other Disengaged, of each of which 
he formed high expectations. But, although they were submitted to several 
managers, who gave them their customary loitering and fluctuating attention, 
they were in every case ultimately refused. Each refusal .plunged the 
dramatist into the lowest pit of furious depression, from which he presently 
emerged with freshly-kindled hopes. Like the moralist, he never was but 
always to be blest. The Album and The Reprobate—there is a melancholy 
satisfaction in giving life to the mere names of these stillborn children of 
his brain—started with wild hopes and suffered from the same complete 
failure to satisfy the caprice of the managers. At the close of 1893, after one 
of these ‘“‘ sordid developments,” he made up his mind to abandon the 
struggle. But George Alexander promised that, if he would but persevere, 
he really and truly would produce him infallibly at no distant date, and poor 
Henry James could not but persevere. ‘‘ I mean to wage this war ferociously 
for one year more,” and he composed, with infinite agony and deliberation 
the comedy of Guy Domvile. 

The night of January 5th, 1895, was the most tragical in Henry James’s 
career. His hopes and fears had been strung up to the most excruciating 
point, and I think that I have never witnessed such agonies of parturition. 
Guy Domvile—which has never been printed—was a delicate and picturesque 
play, of which the only disadvantage that I could discover was that instead 
of having a last scene which tied up all the threads in a neat conclusion, it 
left all{those threads loose as they would be in life. George Alexander was 
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sanguine of success, and to do Henry James honour such a galaxy of artistic, 
literary, and scientific celebrity gathered in the stalls of the St. James’s 
Theatre as perhaps were never seen in a playhouse before or since. Henry 
James was positively storm-ridden with emotion before the fatal night, and 
full of fantastic plans. I recall that one was that he should hide in the bar of a 
little public-house down an alley close to the theatre, whither I should slip 
forth at the end of the second act and report ‘‘ how it was going.” This was 
not carried out, and fortunately Henry James resisted the temptation of 
being present in the theatre during the performance. All seemed to be going 
fairly well until the close, when Henry James appeared and was called before 
the curtain only to be subjected—to our unspeakable horror and shame— 
to a storm of hoots and jeers and catcalls from the gallery, answered by loud 
and sustained applause from the stalls, the whole producing an effect of hell 
broke loose, in the midst of which the author, as white as chalk, bowed and 
spread forth deprecating hands and finally vanished. It was said at the time, 
and confirmed later, that this horrible performance was not intended to 
humiliate Henry James, but was the result of a cabal against George 
Alexander. 

Early next morning I called at 34 De Vere Gardens, hardly daring to press 
the bell for fear of the worst of news, so shattered with excitement had the 
playwright been on the previous evening. I was astonished to find him 
perfectly calm ; he had slept well and was breakfasting with appetite. The 
theatrical bubble in which he had lived a tormented existence for five years 
was wholly and finally broken, and he returned, even in that earliest conversa- 
tion, to the discussion of the work which he had so long and so sadly neglected, 
the art of direct prose narrative. And now a remarkable thing happened. 
The discipline of toiling for the caprices of the theatre had amounted, for so 
redundant an imaginative writer, to the putting on of a mental strait-jacket. 
He saw now that he need stoop no longer to what he called ‘‘ a meek and 
lowly review of the right ways to keep on the right side of a body of people 
who have paid money to be amused at a particular hour and place.’’ Henry 
James was not released from this system of vigorous renunciation without 
a very singular result. To write for the theatre the qualities of brevity and 
directness, of an elaborate plainness, had been perceived by him to be 
absolutely necessary, and he had tried to cultivate them with dogged patience 
for five years. But when he broke with the theatre, the rebound was exces- 
sive. I recall his saying to me, after the fiasco of Guy Domvile, ‘‘ At all events, 
I have escaped for ever from the foul fiend Excision ! ” He vibrated with the 
sense of liberation, and he began to enjoy, physically and intellectually, a 
freedom which had hitherto been foreign to his nature. 


(To be concluded) 
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By HILARY JENKINSON 


T has long been a commonplace of depreciation to say that England 
possesses more valuable collections of historical documents than 
any other country, and displays more indifference to them. “ En 
Angleterre tout est en désordre,” says an eminent French critic: and 

the Times Literary Supplement quotes him.* Since the middle of last century 
the declared classes of public records in this country (those of the Central 
Government) have, it is true, had a settled habitation, a staff to look after 
them, and a good deal of attention from a small section of the public; also 
a considerable, though relatively small, number of publications has been 
devoted to them and some of the clamorous interests, the genealogist’s, 
for example, fed if not sated. The same amount of good fortune, except by 
the hazard of their coming into the hands of an enthusiast, has not in many 
cases befallen the records belonging to local bodies; still less has it come to 
the enormous private collections originally accumulated in connection with 
the descent of real property, and now, since the invention of “ short title,” 
no longer in any demand for their primary purpose. If the public records 
of the past may in our day be considered to have found safety, it is still 
possible to witness in this country the unedifying spectacle of the museum 
or the rich collector buying up the pretty specimen from a collection of 
manorial records, while the remainder, of which.it should form an integral 
part, after the lesser lights of the collecting world have taken gradual toll of 
it, goes without protest from any one to the tambourine-maker or the glue 
merchant. It is as though an anatomist, having exhumed his great-grand- 
father, should add to that injury the insult of preserving an interesting 
metacarpal in his cabinet, while he distributes the rest of the body to various 
colleagues, with remainder to the manufacturer of fertilisers : one is tempted 
to send science to blazes and wish the poor old gentleman might have been 
left intact, if useless, underground. 

I have spoken in this first paragraph of the unhappy state of the small 
_ collections in England because that state is an obvious and striking result of 
the same cause which has produced most of our mistakes in the preservation, 
sorting and editing of documents in the past; because the distinction at 
present existing between the public and the private collections is so symptom- 
atic of our worst failure in this field: in effect, in all these years during 
which historical documents have met with a certain amount of appreciation, 
it has apparently never occurred to us to make definite search for the essential 
features common to all records, high or low, and to apply to all records a 
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treatment based on the examination of those features. But the most interesting 
archive question of the present time seems to me to be the question of the 
records we ourselves are producing. If our shortcomings as owners of 
archives have affected adversely our treatment of what the past has left 
to us, are they not capable of doing quite as much harm to that which we 
ourselves are to bequeath to the future ? And, further, if England, owing to 
its wealth of records, provides a particularly large number of examples of 
things to be avoided, is it not possible that the application of the warning 
derived from these may prove to be common to other countries? It is, 
indeed, no new criticism of the French School, the acknowledged leader of 
the world in this matter, to say that the circumstances under which the 
French national collections were put together have led it sometimes to 
consider the isolated document rather to the exclusion of that record which 
forms only a single link in a long chain. 

We are led, therefore, to inquire how far certain generalisations, based on 
the character of our existing English records, may be applied as criteria to 
the treatment of those records which are accumulating in our own time in 
England and perhaps in other countries. 

A record, if we may venture here to give definition to a loosely-used word, 


is a document drawn up, or at any rate made use of, in the course of an 


administrative process, of which itself forms a part, and subsequently 
preserved in his own custody for his own reference by the administrator 
concerned or his successors. ‘The process and the administration may be as 
important or unimportant as you please; the result may be the Rolls of 
Chancery or the deed-box of a manor: the essential features are the same 
in both cases—the administrative origin, the administrative reason for 
preservation, the preservation in administrative custody: so also are the 
results the same from the point of view of the subsequent ’ologist—the two 
priceless qualities of authenticity and impartiality ; the first proceeding from 
the fact that the records have been always in custody,* and in a certain 
relationship one with another, the second derived from the fact that they 
were not drawn up for the information of posterity,} and, therefore, have no 
bias to one side or the other of posterity’s problems. Any number of interest- 
ing instances} might be adduced from the records of the past, both of the 
value of these qualities and of the ease with which they may be flawed ; 


but let us here leave for the time consideration of the records the past has 


bequeathed to us and inquire how far the qualities which, with all its 


* The licence of high officials has sometimes violated this, a practice much to be deprecated. 
I refer to this again below. 


t This fact may, of course, lead in ignorant times, such as was the early nineteenth century, 
to destruction. 

{ A well-known case is the volume, belonging to the records of the Master of the Revels, 
which, if it is genuine, dates one of Shakespeare’s plays : unfortunately it was for a considerable 
time out of official custody, and doubts have been cast on the authenticity of the most important 
page. 
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historical faults, it gave us in most of its documents are going to be found by 
our descendants in those we leave to them. The unprecedented mass of 
documents which the various executive departments must have accumulated 
during the war may well frighten us into a serious consideration of this 
subject at the present moment. 

Now, the rules for safe preservation and custody are simple things, matters 
of proved experience, a number of which are set out in a small book recently 
published in England, and at more length in the well-known Continental 
treatise ;* and though the standard of archive-keeping by local authorities 
is at present very uneven, we may, for the shortening of this article, dismiss 
that side of the question with pious hopes. Assuming, then, that the docu- 
ments of our own time, when they come to the state of archives, will be 
preserved in suitable places and under proper rules of custody, assuming 
further that we are able to drill archivists into leaving their charges as far as 
possible in the physical order and state in which they find them (so as to 
preserve the old association of document with document), we have to face 
as our chief danger a threat not so much to the authenticity of the record 
as to its impartiality—the most important of all its qualities and one which, 
once damaged, cannot be restored. Interference with impartiality may occur 
at two points: in the first place 1t may occur, as indeed it has sometimes 
done in the past, at or near the time of the document’s making ; the adminis- 
trator who makes it may himself have an eye on posterity. We shall have to 
recur to this again, but for the moment let us turn to the second, which is 
the more serious because it brings us up against the great modern record 
problem, bulk : impartiality may be—rather, is—impugned when we come 
to the selection of documents for preservation. 

The obvious remedy for this is not to select—to preserve everything ; 
but this is in practice an equally obvious impossibility : the instance already 
quoted of the accumulation of our war recordst would no doubt supply apt 
illustration, but the custodian of county records is faced on his small scale 
with exactly the same difficulty : we are all confronted, in fact, with this main 
problem—how are we to reconcile our desire to preserve in our records 
certain qualities which have accompanied in the past an uncontrolled 
accumulation with the necessity of our own day for restriction ? Up to now, 
in face of this problem, and in face of the system of selection, or destruc- 
tion, which is actually in use, no one (not even the Royal Commission, which 
has obviously devoted much attention to the subject) has really gone further 
than to tell the selectors that they must be very careful. But can they ? Let 
us take a case of public records, an imaginary class of, say, 200,000 pieces to 


*C. Johnson: The Care of Documents (S.P.C.K. Helps for Students of History); and 
Muller, Feith, and Fruin : Manuel pour le Classement des Archives. 


+ Records so vast that in its last report (1919) the Royal Commission has tound it necessary 
to alter its original (1914) recommendations regarding the provision of new repository accom- 
_ modation. 
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be dealt with in a limited space of time by a limited number of people who 


have probably other work waiting to be done : how can they possibly say — 


(since they have not the time to make a detailed comparison) that all the 


information contained in certain documents which they propose to condemn ~ 
is to be found elsewhere ? Or, taking another criterion, how can they say — 
that certain documents are going to be without interest for the future?” 


There are classes of documents in the Public Record Office now frequently 


used and highly valued which little more than fifty years ago might well — 
have been destroyed as having no interest for any branch of human study ~ 


then known. ; 


At this point the natural thing is to seek the advice of the historian, who ~ 
is indeed, being an enthusiast, anxious to give it. Now, the historian may ~ 


fairly claim to have done much for records in the past. He is mainly respon- 


sible for the recognition of public records as things valuable and to be kept — 


carefully for other reasons than that of mere antiquity; and he has done 
something in England (one always hopes that he will do more presently) for 
local and private collections. But he cannot predict the needs of future 
research workers (who may not be historians at all) any more than he was 
able to predict in the time of the old Record Commission the needs of our 
own day : witness the indexes, quite useless to an economic historian, of the 
very important Chancery Rolls of King John, published about 1830. Even 
if we grant that he may make a better guess than other men, we are met by 
a still graver objection in the fact that we cannot rule out at least the possi- 
bility (since he is human and an historian) of his having a predilection forthe 
evidence which will establish a certain view or emphasise a certain line of 
inquiry. The use of an historian, or of any other person who uses records for 
research purposes, as a selector seems to me incompatible with the preserva- 
tion of their characteristic impartiality : there will be a possibility—and the 
mere possibility 1s enough—of suppressio vert, if not of suggestio falsi ; and 
what should have been a record, preserved by circumstances which do not 
affect its value as evidence, will become no more than the narrative or at 
most the piece justificative of a specialist; you might as well allow a botanist 
to produce a hybrid in order to prove not its possibility but its existence as 
a natural form. 

But if we cannot use the historian for our purposes we may perhaps call 
in the trained archivist. I am afraid that here again we shall find no help. 
The archivist may take an interest in any of the subjects upon which his 
collections furnish evidence; but such interests have nothing to do with 
(indeed they sometimes impede) tht duties that are his of safeguarding, 
arranging, and making accessible and of basing himself for all these duties on 
the internal structure of the classes of documents in his charge : with the 
possible exception of the last there is nothing in these qualifications to make 
him more fit than the historian for the work of selection—and destruction. 

Is there, then, no possible way—we will not say of dealing with our 
present accumulations ; they, it may be, on account of their sheer bulk must 
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be dealt with by such ad hoc methods as the circumstances admit of ; and 
into those methods it is not our province here to enter—but merely for our 
guidance in the future, is there no chance of reconciling the requirements of 
ourselves and posterity (so far as these can be foreseen) with the intrinsic 
interests of the records themselves—the external with the internal—or rather 
perhaps of finding some method of treatment which will give to our records 
a reasonable bulk while preserving their important characteristics, and at the 
same time will at least not sacrifice unduly the interests of the research- 
worker ? Perhaps an indication of such a possibility is to be found in the 
words “ our present accumulations ” which we used above. How would it 
be if we set ourselves in the future to prevent accumulations ? 

A certain amount of contemporary destruction of the more obviously 
ephemeral papers—notes from one department of an office to another saying, 
~ Passed to you, please,” and perhaps documents of a more advanced type 
—does, of course, in our own days sometimes take place in large offices. 
_ And there are not wanting indications that a perception of the need of some- 
thing more, especially in regard to public offices, has been growing since the 
Act of 1877, provided that the Master of the Rolls might make rules respect- 
ing the disposal by destruction or otherwise of documents which are 
deposited in or can be removed to the Public Record Office (note the lack of 
any distinction between the two classes) and which are not of sufficient 
public value to justify their preservation in the Public Record Office. Such 
an indication is seen in the desire expressed by the late Royal Commission 
on Public Records* for the substitution in Government offices of destruction 
and: preservation of documents according to well-considered principles for 
destruction founded on arbitrary, varying opinions; and for the relief of the 
Public Record Office Repository from a cumbersome mass of useless or 
unnecessary documents. But no one, so far as I am aware, has yet summed 
up and balanced, for the benefit of all records and record-keepers, whether 
public or private, the merits and demerits of the various systems of destruc- 
tion, either in the light of the intrinsic character of records themselves or in 
that of the experience gained from a study of our ancestors’ methods. And 
the accumulations of documents, many of which are subsequently judged 
not to be material, continue. . 

Now we may assume, indeed we know, that from the earliest times not 
only selections of subjects for representation in permanent records but also 
actual destruction of documents has been practised by the administrators 
who have left us their collections. Only—and here is the distinction—since 
the question of bulk did not trouble them as it does us, they were able to act 
solely on the ground that the record in question was not required for their 
current administrative purposes. Note that in this their impartiality was not 
affected by the external considerations of either this world or the next, 
neither by any interest in the history-writing of the future, nor by the 


* First report, p. 41; cp.: second report, p. 71, etc. 
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exigencies of floor-space in the present. Any subsequent destruction, direct 
or indirect, by our ancestors was quite a different matter : such destruction 


has invariably been the subject ultimately of adverse criticism, though no ~ 


doubt the person responsible saw no particular harm in it. For example, 


take the case of the burning of the Exchequer tallies in 1834. The position of © 


contemporaries is probably represented tolerably by that of Charles Dickens, 


who criticised the proceeding on the ground not only that it burned down the ~ 
Houses of Parliament, but also that it was a wanton waste of firewood which ~ 


might have been given to the poor: yet already we, not a hundred years 


after, are regretting it. On the other hand, though historians are in the habit ~ 


of saying vaguely that much which was of incalculable value must have been 


lost, they refer always to the losses due to various forms of carelessness. I — 
have never heard anyone venture to criticise the Chancery, for example, 
because it did not preserve full copies of non-returnable writs or the — 


Exchequer because certain draft accounts were destroyed. 
What, in fact, are the principal gaps in old records which affect us moderns? 


If we take two of the documents which have thrown light on the personal — 


history of Shakespeare (not a matter of much moment to his contemporaries) 
we shall arrive at a clear distinction between two different kinds of destruc- 
tion, or shall we say failure to preserve? On the one hand, we have a document 
signed by Shakespeare as a witness : all that mattered to the court here was 
that certain evidence had been given by some indifferent person and 
accepted. Could we have blamed it if it had failed to preserve this signature 
which we find so intriguing, or had allowed it (as was sometimes done) to 
be written in by the scribe who took down the deposition ? Or if it had 
preserved the whole document only in the form of a summary? Most 
certainly we could not: how was the court to know that we should be 
interested in Shakespeare’s life and handwriting ? On the other hand, take 
the case where Shakespeare himself was party to a fine: had the court of 
Common Pleas failed to preserve the “ foot’ of that fine, which was a 
recognised form of evidence of its own transactions, we should legitimately 
criticise its carelessness. 

It appears, therefore, that the only criticism posterity will be able to pass 
on us, if we adhere to the practice of our ancestors, will be one based 
on the extent to which we leave record behind us of the work of the various 
administrations; and our further queries then resolve themselves into two: 

(1) Can we train our administrator so to keep-his records at the time they 
are made that they will give a fair picture of the activities of his office, and 
this without desiring him to do it for the benefit of posterity, without making 
an historian of him ? 

(2) Can this be done so economically as to get rid of the bulk difficulty in 
connection with preservation ? 

If the answer to each of these questions is “‘ Yes,” then our problem is solved. 

It is not, of course, possible to answer them in detail here, because to do so 
would involve inserting a detailed scheme for the keeping of archives in a 
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modern office; it would also involve going into such highly technical, and 
im some cases controversial, matters as the use and abuse of flimsies, the 
whole position of the typewriter in record-making (with an excursus on 
carbons and inks), the comparative merits of various filing systems, and, as 
regards this country at least, liaison between Government departments. 
But we may perhaps try in the most general terms to lay down a few first 
principles and see how far they indicate the possibility of an answer. We may 
premise that while no two accountants differ radically in their methods, the 
name of the various filing systems and practices is legion ; while we have had 
double-entry for three or four hundred years, no one has yet hit on a system 
of filing correspondence and the like which commands general approval ; 
from which we may draw the corollary that almost everywhere there are 
large redundancies. 

If, then, we are to educate our administrator we should begin 

(1) By explaining the trouble that has been caused by accumulations of 
records in the past and the impossibility of dealing with them reliably and 
satisfactorily in the present. This trouble we require him to prevent in the 
future by a system of personal attention and studied economy. (He would, 
of an say at once that this could not be done; the reply is “‘ Have you 
ptried f . 

(2) The next point is concerned also with authenticity, but it is in every 
way of primary importance.* 

Every office, no matter how small, must have a registry ;t z.e., must be 
divided up, qua records, into two branches, administrative and executive ; 
it must have a small branch which keeps and controls, distinct from the 
large which makes and uses, documents. Registry, the keeper and controller 
of office papers, is to lay down the way in which letters are to be written and 
whether copies are to be made. When they are made (or received, if they 
come from without) all office documents are the property of registry, which 
is responsible for destruction or preservation (with, of course, the advantage 
of advice from the executive side in a large office) and for safeguarding and 
methods of arrangement. 

(3) The golden rule for administrators is: in preserving and arranging 
documents keep in view a single purpose, that of enabling an ignorant 
successor by their means to carry on if you and the whole of your staff were 
blotted out. We depend largely on this rule for an answer to the historian’s 
objection that the administrator if left to himself will destroy all the valuable 
things—lose the Shakespeare fine, in fact. It is not, however, inserted here for 
that purpose, but because it is obviously sound. 


* How important may be judged from the perusal of more than one modern volume of more 
than one great statesman’s “ Private Papers””—many of them public records which have been 
taken out of custody. Perhaps the new diplomacy may do something to remedy this evil. 

+ Ihope I shall not be accused of ignorance of the fact that registries do exist in some offices. 
The point is, first, that their existence is not universal ; second, that they have not yet been 
turned towards those functions which it is here suggested they should fulfil. 
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(4) Apart from this rule the first principle should be economy ; and 
economy, if registry is not to be overburdened with work, must consist 
largely in rules carefully thought out concerning not the documents which 
are to be destroyed, but the documents which are never to be made : for 
example, probably at least 50 per cent. of the copies of out-letters which are 
preserved in a big office record nothing more than despatch, which could be 
done in two words or less in a general register. 

(5) The ideal subject index, it has been said, would have only one entry 
and any quantity of cross-references ; similarly there is an ideal of a single 
master series in records : being an ideal, neither of these things is realisable, 
but it is possible to get near to them. For example, registry can and should 
have a record of its own,.a single general register, and a properly made entry 
in this would be amply sufficient record of many transactions which are at 
present dignified with a dossier. 

(6) In this connection we may refer to the necessity for the intelligent use 
of mechanical devices: many duplicates and unnecessary documents are 
habitually kept owing to a failure to appreciate the merits as distinguishing 
features of a red pencil and a blue, the opposition of left to right, the possibili- 
ties of the first and the second column, not to mention the third, fourth, 
and fifth. : 

(7) Registry should have a clear conception of the nature of records— 
that there are only three kinds: In-letters, out-letters, and memoranda 
(including accounts). A realisation of this and of the way in which records 
work into each other means economy in internal arrangement, and in the case 
of Government offices might, if liaison were close and a single system of 
record-keeping in general use, make new economies possible as between 
departments. 

(8) So far we have been considering the possibilities of an economy which . 
consists in not making documents; but we have, of course, to consider also 
actual destruction, of which there are three kinds : (a) First, there is what we 
may call posthumous destruction, the kind which is now most in vogue, and 
which we want to stop altogether : that is the destruction which deals with 
an accumulation formed perhaps years before—destruction for its own sake, 
because of over-great bulk. Then (b) there is immediate destruction, which 
gives effect to the judgment passed at the earliest possible moment on a 
document : you wait only until a letter (let us say perhaps a letter making an 
appointment) is acknowledged, and then, since its actual terms concern only 
the person addressed, and for your office’s purposes you have sufficient 
evidence in your registry, you destroy. (c) Finally,there is deferred destruction, 
the kind which comes into operation where a document, already condemned, 
so far as concerns the purposes of the office, is temporarily preserved for 
some purely external reason ; for example, in connection with the provisions 
of the Statute of Limitations. 

(9) A primary rule of destruction is that no letter-in, copy of letter-out, 
or draft of office memoranda shall be kept which does not mean a stage in 
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advance for the office’s business. But it is particularly necessary that this 
destruction should take place at the earliest possible moment, while the 
business is fresh in the minds of those concerned ; because there are docu- 
ments which, though they have no direct result themselves, yet by that very 
fact mark an advance in the policy (let us say) of a department, and delay 
in the consideration of these might conceivably be dangerous. 

(10) For the purposes of deferred destruction some system of automatic 
working will be necessary ; for instance, if large masses of papers, valueless 
otherwise to the office, have to be kept, say, for six years for legal reasons, 
there should be a regular system by which every day the register of six years 
back should be examined and the papers there marked (let us say) D.D., 
for deferred destruction, should be at once drawn, disposed of, and marked 
off. It is possible that some system might be introduced to cover doubtful 
cases, which could be given a short lease of life—some statutory number of 
months, pending a decision by circumstances upon their value. This would 
be a good safeguard against careless destruction, though that should never 
occur. 

(11) Finally, lest this compromise should let in abuses, there must be a 
short time of probation for documents fixed, perhaps not more than a year; 
and,as soon as any document has passed through that, it should automatically 
go to the record class, where no further destruction is permitted; it would 
probably in practice be subjected to a final scrutiny a few days before it 
reached this happy state. As many such documents might still be needed for 
reference, they would possibly remain with those still on probation or go only 
to some intermediate muniment-room, not to the final record repository, 
but they would be records, full-fledged. 

The above suggestions are offered only as suggestions, susceptible of 
much revision and needing much more expansion. The only claim made for 
them is that they do face the real difficulty of the record situation, and do 
sketch lines along which the reasonable requirements of the historian, or 
any other worker who may be destined in the future to pursue strange 
learning along unthought-of paths, are adequately met ; the question of bulk 
is met, and the present system of dealing in a hopeless kind of way with 
accumulations already formed and hardened is got rid of ; and violence is not 
done to the structure of the records themselves. 

Criticism of the proposed system will probably be divided between 
statements that it does too much and that it does too little. We may reply 
that there is no inherent impossibility in the via media, that all alternative 
systems are destructive of the most essential qualities of records, and that 
ours is, therefore, at least worth a trial. 

Attempts are from time to time made in most large offices to secure the 
keeping of documents in a manner convenient to those who use them for 
official purposes. But why not something longer sighted, a little care for the 
records themselves ? Why not a Manual of Record Making and Keeping 
for Clerks in Government and other Offices ? 
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ON INTERPRETATION IN MUSIC 


By SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, Mus.Doc. 


HE question of interpretation, especially in the field of music, 

and more particularly as regards song, has been prominent of 

late. Lectures on interpretation, books on the subject have been 

announced in the papers under more or less attractive titles, but I 
fear I have never read the latter, nor gone to any of the former. Indeed | 
confess that throughout my life I have given little, if any, thought to inter- 
pretation : a fact not easily accounted for, unless it be that when I was 
young, people must have been more unsophisticated. Interpretation in music 
was a thing rarely spoken of. If, for instance, there was a Beethoven symphony 
on the programme of a concert, people went because they wanted to hear the 
symphony, not how a conductor interpreted it. It evidently sufficed these 
good people to have confidence in the musicianship and skill of the members 
of an orchestra and in the loyalty of their conductor as regards carrying out 
the composer’s wishes as to tempo and expression, confidence altogether in 
the efficiency of any artist ready to brave the test of publicity. Moreover, 
conductors were then stationary ; the fashion of prima-donna conductors, 
travelling from one place to another, each trying to outdo his rival in so-called 
originality, had not come into being, and there was little opportunity for a 
comparison. 

Of course, I had read or heard of points in law being capable of different 
interpretation by different lawyers, also was aware of the fact that interpreters 
are persons who, being masters of several languages, act between two people 
ignorant of each other’s tongue, or whose office it is to translate orally in 
their presence the words of parties speaking different languages, but I never 
connected the term with music, which, I thought, being a language spoken 
and understood all the world over, did not require the services of an inter- 
preter. This, of course, was a very youthful notion. But even in later years 
the question did not interest me very much, and it was not until three or 
four years ago the editor of an American musical magazine asked me to write 
for his paper an article which he wished to be entitled “‘ Some Elementary 
Truths on Song-Interpretation ” that the matter attracted my serious atten- 
tion. I remember answering the gentleman: “ My dear sir,—Since we are 
still waiting for a satisfactory answer to the ancient question ‘ What is truth?’ 
I must confess myself utterly incompetent to gratify your flattering desire ; 
indeed, without immodesty, I hope, should be reluctant to accept any mortal’s 
opinion regarding a question of art as truth.’’ Somehow or other, however, 
the thing got hold of me and I began to be curious to see what could be said, 
or at any rate what I might be able to say on the subject. So, first of all, I 
consulted the Oxford Dictionary to see whether among the various definitions 
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of the word “‘ Interpretation,’’ which that wonderfully complete book was 
sure to offer, there might not be one applicable to music, or altogether to 
art. And there I found that ‘‘ To interpret ” may mean : 


Expound the meaning of, bring out, make out the meaning of, explain, under- 
stand, render by artistic representation or performance. 


Well, this was something to start from, anyhow. Let us see : “ Expound the 
meaning of.” 

From the oracles of old, not infrequently more obscure on purpose to give 
them greater importance, down to a speech from the front benches, utterances 
in words may, and indeed often do, need expounding the meaning of, but it 
Seems to me in music, and, perhaps, in art altogether, the necessity for 
explanation nearly always indicates a certain degree of inferiority. I cannot 
imagine anyone looking at a Velasquez, or Titian, or Rembrandt, or Michel- 
angelo asking “ What does it mean?” but I am sure we all have heard 
that question, very likely emphasised by the addition of two little words, 
like “‘ on earth,” or something stronger, at exhibitions of Futurist art. 

So in a piece of absolute music, 7.e., music without words, for an orchestra 
or a solo instrument, any attempt at expounding the meaning of, make out 
the meaning of, must, in my humble opinion, always be more or less of a 
failure, whilst, of course, there can be no need of such an attempt at all if 
the music be programme music, or if, by the title given to it, like, for instance, 
Elegy, Reverie, Humoreske, Nocturne, Barcarolle, and so on, the composer 
clearly has indicated his intention. There is no need asking what Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms meant by their symphonies, their fugues. 

You might as well ask what the meaning of a cathedral. ‘These things are 
there for us to wonder at the greatness and power of the human mind, to 
lose ourselves in admiration of the various forms of beauty in which they 
reveal themselves, to bow down, to worship. On the other hand, in music 
with words, the poems chosen by the composer are rarely sufficiently obscure 
or eccentric to require ‘“‘ expounding the meaning of. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the only definition of the word interpreta- 
tion with which we need concern ourselves is “‘ Render by artistic represen- 
tation or performance.” And that would seem simple enough were it not 
that when it comes to a song we have to deal with a compound of poetry and 
music which complicates Fae ge aoe _as there is art required for 

iting a poem as well as for singing the music. ~ _ 
That aN music of a song, as such, may be beautifully rendered by an 
instrument other than the voice we all know. Who—to quote ony one 
example—has not heard Schubert’s Ave Maria played on a cello And 
the words of a song detached from the music may find an ideal interpreter 
in the person of a talented reciter, who, as regards music, may not know one 
note from another. The perfect interpreter of a song, therefore, would have 
to combine in him or herself the talents and qualities of both a reciter and a 
singer, and it will be seen at once that, as [in song the music is of the 
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first importance, not only should an intending singer make a point of 
studying music as well as singing, but the study of theory, harmony, 
counterpoint, etc., that is to say, of music as a creative art should always be 
made the foundation on which all special studies for expressing that art 
should rest. 

I have just said that in a song the music is first in importance. Should, 
therefore, by any chance a composer have failed, as some of the best have 
been known to now and then, to make the music fit the words completely, it 
would be the duty of the singer to consider the musical phrase in the first 
instance and fit in the words as well as possible under the circumstances, 
even at the risk of breaking between two words which otherwise it would 
be better not to separate. 

The question of breathing is altogether one which puzzles a great many 
singers. Take, for instance, a Bach or Handel aria, with semiquaver runs, 
often extending over half-a-dozen bars or more. There are singers who 
deem it beneath their dignity to breathe during such a run, and go on 
until they are red in the face, or else, if they see they must after all, put in 
additional words. This is quite unnecessary. Such occasions should be treated 
instrumentally. Give such a run to, say, an oboe player and you will find that 
he now and then will take an instantaneous little breath which enables hm 
to do justice to every note and carry the thing through successfully and 
without exhaustion. It is generally the childish fear of being thought lacking 
in physical strength which induces some singers to delay breathing until the 
thought of their bursting a blood vessel remains the only one left in the poor 
listener, rendering anything like interpretation and, therefore, artistic enjoy- 
ment of such a performance utterly impossible. If you know how to breathe, 
t.e., how to replenish your lungs in the twinkling of an eye and imperceptibly, 
you cannot really breathe too often, for by such judicious breathing you are 
infinitely better able to satisfactorily accomplish the task before you. I 
remember being asked, years ago, to hear, with a view to giving my opinion 
on her talent and voice, a young singer, now quite famous, and being horrified 
at her utterly mistaken idea as to breathing. Disregarding all thought of 
intelligent phrasing, she actually never breathed unless positively obliged to 
do so. I stood it as long as I could and then got really angry. I stopped her 
short and said, “‘ My dear young lady, do you wish to show the people what 
wonderful lungs you haye, or what a beautiful song it is you are singing ? ” 
You can only do one of the two things at a time. Supposing even your breatit 
ing be good, which, being neither inaudible nor invisible, I am sorry to say 
it is not ; you will have to learn that an accomplishment, be it ever so great, 
in anything pertaining to a detail in the mere technique of an art becomes a 


fault the moment attention is drawn to it. A singer who after the singing of 


a beautiful song is complimented on the excellent management of his breath 
or the wonderful articulation of his words should go home and resolve to 
do better next time, and not rest satisfied until he feels that the singer’s 
highest aim should be the full appreciation and enjoyment on the part of 
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the listener of the work interpreted. That aim being achieved he need wish 
for no greater praise. 

For an intelligent and thoroughly satisfactory rendering of a song it is 
absolutely imperative that the vocal technique of the singer—and the 
breathing is as important a part of it as the actual singing—be developed to 
a state of efficiency, such as to need no more thought than, for instance, a 
pianist interpreting a Beethoven sonata should have to give to the fingering. 
All technical difficulties should have been overcome once for all and tech- 
nique itself become a matter of course before an attempt at interpretation 
is made. 

The two principal factors in the technique of singing are vocalisation 
and articulation, the one referring to music, the other—articulation—to 
speech, each complementing the other, though I hold that of the two articu- 
lation is the more important, since it is not the vowels but the consonants 
which enable a singer to “‘ bring out the meaning of,” .e., to interpret a 
word. You may sing the vowel, for instance, of the word “‘ soul’ ever so 
beautifully, it is not until you add the “1” with the same intensity of 
purpose that the word puts on flesh and blood, as it were, and becomes a 
living thing. Or take the word ‘“‘ remember.” No actor, impersonating, for 
instance, the ghost of Hamlet’s father, could make an impression with the 
word by dwelling on the vowel “ Reme-e-e - - -,” but leaving the vowel - 
quickly and continuing to sound the “ m”’ a good actor could walk almost 
across the whole stage holding on to that consonant without exaggeration— 
“ Remem-m-m-ber.” It is the consonants, as I said before, which convey 
the meaning of a word, and they should be made the subject of special 
study. If you wish to interpret you should, in the first place, strive to make 
yourself understood, and that, with the best vocalisation in the world, you can 
do only by a mastery of the consonants, 7.e., by a perfect articulation. You all 
know that delicious story of the dear old lady coming home from a village 
concert, where the hit of the evening had been made by a girl singing, 
“‘ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie.’”’ Being asked whether she had enjoyed the 
concert, she said, “‘ Not very much ; I couldn’t understand half the people 
who sang, except one girl who sang a nice funny song.” “‘ Do you remember 
the title?” ‘‘ No, but she kept on asking ‘ Where’s me fourpence, Charlie ?’ ” 
This singer evidently had not made a special study of consonants. _ 

In vocalisation, too, there are certain details which often fail to receive, on 
the part of the singer, the attention which should be paid to them. One of them, 
and, in my opinion, a very important one, because of its great help towards 
interpretation, is the colouring of the tone. I have heard many an otherwise 
good singer whose singing became exceedingly monotonous after a while 
by reason of a lack of variety in tone-colour, and I remember one lady in par- 
ticular, the possessor of a beautiful rich contralto voice, from whose singing 
had it not been for the words—you could not possibly have told whether 
what she sang was sad or cheerful. And yet our five vowels A, E, I, O, U 
being what we may call the primary colours of the voice, a singer ea be 
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able, by skilful and judicious mixing of these colours, to produce as many 
different shades of, let us say, the vowel A as a painter of the colour, say, of 
red. I have in my long experience of a teacher found it of the utmost value 
to make a pupil sing even a whole song on nothing but the vowels of the 
words, with the object of expressing the character of the music by mere 
yocalisation. We all love that glorious aria in the Messiah, “ He was despised. 

Well, let a student try to convey its sadness, its deeply religious feeling in 
that way, i.e., without words, by the instrument of the voice alone, and, if 
after a while she succeeds, she will have taken a very big step toward realising, 
i.e., toward interpreting, the full beauty of that exquisite blending of words 
and music. For a thoroughly artistic rendering of emotional songs of that kind 
or of songs of dramatic character, such as ballads in which the singer has to 
impersonate character and run up and down the gamut of passion, it is of 
the greatest importance that the singer should have under perfect control not 
only his technique, but his feelings too. If your feelings get the better of you 
before the public, you are apt temporarily, and for physical reasons, to lose 
the mastery of your technique. There is a story told of the famous American 
actor, Edwin Booth, whose daughter, his severest critic, always, at his request, 
had to be in the stage-box where and whenever he acted. On one occasion 
the play was Victor Hugo’s The King’s fester, known to us all from Verdi’s 
Rigoletto. The part of the Jester was considered one of the best of Booth’s 
many fine impersonations. When the harrowing scene came in which the 
poor man finds the body of his murdered daughter in the sack, Booth on 
that night for some reason or other was so overcome by the situation that 
actual tears ran down his cheeks, and he thought he had never acted that 
scene better or with greater feeling. The first thing his daughter said to 
him as they met in his dressing-room after the play was, “‘ Were you quite 
well, father?” ‘“‘ Quite. Why ?” “‘ Because that scene with Gilda’s body 
never made so little impression on me and on the people, as far as I could see.” 

And naturally. When you lose control of yourself you must not expect 
to be able to control your audience. 

On the other hand, there was a great singer, Wilhelmina Schroeder- 
Devrient, the greatest exponent of the part of Leonora in Beethoven’s 
Fidelio. In that wonderful scene in the underground prison when, dis- 
guised as the jailor’s boy, and unrecognised by her unfortunate husband, 
the chained prisoner Florestan, she hands the starving man a crust of bread, 
singing to Beethoven’s touchingly appealing notes, and in a voice choked 
with emotion, “ There, take this bread, thou poor, poor man,” that great 
singer was often known to actually crack a little aside joke with old Rocco, 
the jailor, whilst the front of the house was in tears. That is what I call art. 
Very likely she had cried herself many a time over that same scene when 
studying it. 

Of course the actor—and by that I mean the operatic-singer as well—has 
a not inconsiderable advantage over the concert-singer, in that he possesses 
in facial expression and gesture two additional aids to interpretation, both 
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important and powerful. I saytwo, although facial expression is available to the 
concert-singer as well, but whilst that and gesture form an essential part in 
= pas of the actor, facial expression is hardly ever systematically studied 
y the singer of songs who, in this respect, is left to his own resources with 
often rather curious results. I have listened to manya singer—lI am sorry to sa 
mostly of the fair sex—who, very likely f A earaael 
»very likely for fear of making grimaces, maintained 
throughout a whole song, and heedless of the varying moods and sentiments 
expressed in it, a sickly, inane, apologetic sort of a smile, whilst, on the other 
hand, I remember hearing a famous singer who, in Schubert’s great song, 
Der Doppelgénger, allowed his features already during the short prelude 
to the song to assume a most ghastly expression of pain and terror which, 
quite apart from such a proceeding being apt to have the opposite effect, was 
in this case quite the wrong thing to do, for the opening of the song is merely 
a sad recollection, on the part of the unfortunate lover, of happier times 
when his beloved was still inhabiting the house he is passing. “‘ The night is 
still, the streets are silent, ’twas in this house my true Jove lived.” The tragedy 
and horror only commence with ‘‘ There too stands a man and gazes up on 
high, and wrings his hands in agony of pain,” reaching the climax with the 
words, “ I shudder when I behold his face, the moon reveals to me my own 
image.” But when this climax came it was robbed of much of its impressive- 
ness by the singer having anticipated it. He evidently took it for granted 
that his listeners knew Heine’s poem and Schubert’s song, or had made them- 
selves acquainted with the words beforehand by looking into the book of 
words. That is a great mistake. You should always sing as if the song you are 
interpreting had never been known or sung before, and you were the first 
to make it public. Every one of you, I am sure, has at one time or other told 
a little fairy-story to achild. You know how deliberately such a story should 
be told, how distinctly the pronunciation of every syllable, every consonant, 
in order that the little ones may grasp the meaning of what you are saying 
the very moment you are saying it, so as not to lose the thread of the tale, 
to break the spell. Well, that’s the way you should sing. Even if you know 
that what you are singing is the most well-known, popular, hackneyed thing, 
always imagine one person in your audience—sitting in the very last row— 
to whom it is something absolutely new, and that imaginary person should 
be the child to whom you are telling a story. So you see all these little details 
have to be thought out. The singer should even be careful in the selection of 
his songs. (When I speak of ‘‘ him ” and “ his ” I, of course, mean “ her ” 
and “‘ hers ” as well.) The greater the singer’s art the more will he be able 
to force his hearers into forgetfulness of a possible discrepancy between, for 
instance, his personal appearance and the sentiment or character he is 
endeavouring to represent. But here, too, some discretion should be exer- 
cised. A lady, for instance, weighing fourteen stone and a half should not, as 
I have heard one do, put the audience’s capacity for self-control to too severe 
a test by singing baby-songs like, ‘‘ Put me in my little bed, mother,” or 
“‘ If nobody ever marries me and I don’t know why he should.” Yes, even 
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the time of day, and the scene and the occasion should find a place among 
the questions to be considered by a singer when choosing a song for per- 
formance, as under circumstances the best interpretation may not only fail 
to be appreciated, but even produce an effect utterly unlooked forays 

It was many years ago, two or three nights after Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
incomparable Mikado had been launched on its triumphal career at the 
Savoy, that there was a big evening party at Sullivan’s flat, to have the honour 
of meeting the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh. An excellent 
little programme of music had been gone through, and just after midnight, 
supper being over, the whole party once more repaired to the drawing-room 
for some jollier things. Nearly all the principal singers from the Savoy had 
come over in their Mikado costumes and, with the composer at the piano, 
delighted the guests with excerpts like ‘“‘ Three little Maids from School ” 
and ‘‘ The flowers that bloom in the Spring, tra-la,” doubly fascinating then 
on account of the novelty of the thing. 

Everybody, and none the least so the two Royal guests, who occupied two 
armchairs in front, with the programme in their hands, enjoyed the enter- 
tainment to the utmost, and the fun was at its height when one of the guests, 
a celebrated contralto, famous for her rendering of ballads—I mean the style 
of ballads in vogue thirty-five years ago—was asked if she wouldn’t sing one 
of them. She, of course, readily consented, solemnly mounted the little plat- 
form, and there was a hush as she stood there, motionless like a statue, her 
face expressing a seriousness so strangely in contrast with the mirth and 
laughter that had pervaded the room but a few minutes before, that I noticed 
the two Royal programmes being brought somewhat nearer the Royal faces. 
Then the accompanist struck the first chords of the introduction and—could 
we really believe our ears ?—the lady began to -sing—you’ll never guess— 
—** The Three Fishers !’’ Higher and higher up went the Royal programmes, 
a dead silence reigned in the room until it came to the “‘ Three Corpses,” 
when, little by little, small noises like half-suppressed sneezes or sobs could 
be heard here and there, increasing in frequency and volume, and when it 
came to the refrain—it was now a little after 1 am.—‘‘ The sooner it’s over 
the sooner to sleep,” the last “‘ moa-oa-oa-ning ”’ was drowned in a vociferous 
applause of a character such as I am sure that ballad had never before evoked. 

And now I should like to mention another factor in the rendering of music, 
the importance of which is often underrated, and that is the tempo. Good 
music, I have found, not only does not lose but rather gains by the tempo, 
whatever it might be, being taken with deliberation. There are degrees in 
any designation of time, and one is apt to forget that the Italian words in 
common for that purpose may refer, not only to the metronomic measure, 
but also to the character, the mood of a piece. Allegro means lively. But 
there are degrees of liveliness. An elephant may be lively, but I take his 


liveliness to be of a somewhat different kind from that, for instance, of the — 


frisky little chap whose antics are so deliciously and humorously described 
in Goethe and Berlioz’s immortal ‘‘ Song of the Flea ” in Faust. I remember 
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once hearing Schubert’s Erlking taken at such a break-neck speed that 
I wondered both father and child were not killed before the end of the 
first stanza. It reminded me of a rather amusing series of telegraphic versions 
of celebrated poems, which many years ago appeared in the F liegende Blatter 
—the Continental Punch—and of which that of the Erlking might be 
tendered in English by something like this : “ Night. wild—Father and child 
—Ride through the dark—Erlking out for a lark—-Boy frightened—Father’s 
grip tightened—Father, ride on—Yes, my son—Reach home in fear and 
dread—Father alive, child dead.” 

When we recall the definition of the word Interpretation as it refers to 
music and poetry, viz., Rendering by artistic representation or performance, 
we shall find that that little qualification “‘ artistic ”’ makes all the difference 
in the world, inasmuch as it clearly shows that a mere representation or 
performance may not necessarily be an interpretation and that it requires 
an artist to make it such. And it follows that there must be any amount of 

variety in the interpretation of one and the same thing. An old Latin proverb 
says : “‘ Duo si faciunt idem, non est idem.”’ When two people do the same 
thing, it isn’t the same thing. Well, if that be true in any undertaking, how 
infinitely great must be the possibility of such variety when the two people 
of the proverb are artists ! For though we speak of the artistic temperament 
as if it were something absolute and definable, we know in how many different 
ways such a temperament may manifest itself. 

There are no two painters who, put before the same landscape, would 
‘paint it,z.e., interpret it, in the same way. Neither, I maintain, are there two 
actors who would interpret Hamlet, or two singers who would sing the same 
song exactly alike. They each have, when they have attained maturity, their 
own style, and style, as an eminent painter of the last century has admirably 
expressed it, is the leaving out of everything superfluous, a definition which 
fits our subject equally well. No two artists will think the same thing super- 
fluous ; indeed, what the one considers so, the other may deem essential. 
Here, too, the actor—to come back to poetry and music—is better off than 
the musician. He has a far greater scope, 7.e., a far wider outlet for his imagina- 
tion. He is given the words to do what he likes with. One actor—to keep to 
Hamlet—might after long study have come to the conclusion that, for in- 
stance, the last lines of that fine monologue at the end of the second act should 
be triumphantly exclaimed in a loud voice : 


The play’s the thing 
Wherein J’ll catch the conscience of the King. 


Whilst another, equally eminent, would make an equally great impression 
by almost whispering the words to himself, as if afraid of betraying the secret : 
‘“The play’s the thing. . . .”” Who could say of the one or the other inter- 
pretation “ This is right,” or “ This is wrong ” ? In this case the same result 
is arrived at by different means. On the other hand, I remember a little 
story my father told me when I was a boy, of a man who had been made very 
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angry by a letter from his son at the University asking him for money. In 
that mood he is met by an old friend who asks him, “‘ What’s the matter ? 


; 


Why are you thus out of sorts ?” “ Well,” says the other, © look at this im- | 


pertinent letter I’ve just got from my son, ‘ Father, please send me money ! 2 
—reading out the words in a quick, impatient, commanding voice. Of 
course,” he adds, ‘“‘ I shan’t do anything of the kind.” 


“Let me see the letter,” the benevolent friend asks—he was very fond of ~ 


the boy—and, reading the words with a gentle, pleading, affectionate in- 


flexion of the voice, he says, “‘ Why, my dear fellow, it’s a very charming — 


letter. He writes, ‘Father, please send me money.’ ”’ “ Ah,” says the father, 


“if he writes like that, he shall have it !’’ Here, without doubt, the different — 


interpretation had a different result. Certainly the son will have thought so. 

Varieties such as just quoted are, however, quite impossible in music. 
Here we are faced by absolute orders given by the composer who says : 
“This is to be forte, this piano; here you must increase, there decrease ; 
here hurry, there retard.’ But this apparent clipping of the interpreter’s 
wings is only a blessing in disguise, for it makes it possible for even a singer 
of inferior intelligence to render by artistic representation or performance, 
i.e., to interpret a song ; so that, whilst we would not listen to a representa- 
tion of the character of Hamlet by a stupid or uneducated man, we may 
thoroughly enjoy the rendering of a song by a singer with a fine voice, even if 
he be a most uninteresting, commonplace person otherwise, as long as he 
masters the technique of his art and loyally and conscientiously follows the 
directions given by the composer. 

A loyal, reverent attitude to the author is a thing on which too great stress 
cannot be laid. A work deemed worth performing should be rendered as the 
author wrote it. By this I do, of course, not mean that an orchestral work or 
an organ fugue or a string quartet should not be played on the pianoforte. 
Quite the contrary. Skilful transcriptions and arrangements are indeed 
as great a boon as are reproductions of the famous masterpieces of painting 
or sculpture, without which our knowledge of the art would be lamentably 
defective. There have also been cases where one great master has thought 
it desirable to complement the work of another, either by writing accom- 
paniments to originally unaccompanied instrumental works, as Schumann 
did to Bach, or by strengthening the accompanying orchestra in a choral 
work, as Mozart did to Handel’s Messiah. As far as I know the original text 
has in all such cases been allowed to remain intact ; and works thus treated 
being obtainable in the original as well as in the complemented version, 
the choice is left to the personal taste of the musicians responsible for the per- 
formance. What I mean is that the text of the composer should not be tam- 
pered with. There have now and then attempts been made at improving 
Beethoven’s scores on the plea that some instruments employed by the 
master—like, for instance, the flute—have been developed so as to allow 
notes to be played on them now which were impossible at the time Beethoven 
wrote, and that very likely, had these notes been at the master’s disposal, he 
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would have made use of them. This may or may not be so, but it seems to 
me a dangerous theory to work upon, for once you commence meddling 
with a master work it would be difficult to know where to draw the line, and 
there is no saying whither it would lead. Besides, every great period in the 
history of art has its own characteristics. A so-called full orchestra in 
Beethoven’s time was a very different thing from what we are accustomed 
to consider one to-day, when woodwind, brass, percussion, harps, and what 
not often alone outnumber the entire personnel of a grand orchestra a 
century ago. Moreover, if you leave Beethoven’s scores untouched, his 
mastery of orchestration becomes all the more wonderful. There are instances 
—just think of that glorious climax in the Third Leonora Overture, or the 
end of that to Egmont—where, even considering only the mere physical 
power of sound, he gets results from his orchestration that no modern writer 
has as yet surpassed. 

It is hardly credible that, arrogant enough as such attempts at improving 
Beethoven’s orchestration are, there exist people who go further still and 
actually alter a great composer’s directions as to expression. Most of us know 
how particularly fond Beethoven was of interrupting a seemingly increasing 
fortissimo by a sudden pianissimo. You will recall that splendid scherzo in 
the “ Seventh Symphony,” where he commences with an exultant fortissimo, 
evidently meaning to continue in that vein, when all of a sudden the ff on 
the last crotchet of the second bar is followed by a pp on the first crotchet 
of the third, the result is simply marvellous. 

Well, some years ago I had to conduct that symphony as a deputy for the 
regular conductor, who was prevented from being at his post on that 
occasion. Can you imagine my surprise and disgust when, at the rehearsal, 
commencing with the Scherzo, and looking forward to that sudden pp on 
the first note of the third bar, that pp appeared already on the last note of 
the second bar, which should have still been ff. Stopping the orchestra 
indignantly, I asked, ‘“‘ What on earth are you doing, gentlemen ? ” 

‘“* We have got it so in our parts,” was the answer. “ Impossible,” I said. 
** Let me see! ”’ The leader handed me the part, and there, to be sure, I was 
flabbergasted to find the mark of pp on the first note of the third bar actually 
transferred in blue pencil to the preceding note, thus not only completely 
spoiling Beethoven’s fun, but altering and weakening the subject, which, as 
anybody might see, commences with the down, not the up beat. a wonder 
if one should envy a man or pity him for a degree of self-estimation which 
could render him capable of blue-pencilling Beethoven ! 

He certainly has arrived at what a witty American friend of mine would. 
call the “‘ Shoehorn stage.” To my enquiries about a mutual acquaintance, 
that gentleman answered, ‘‘ He ? Why, he’s that big now he has to use a 
shoehorn to put on his hat!” 

But this is by no means an isolated example of the lamentable lack of 
reverence in this country toward the works of the great masters of music.. 
However much one might be horrified at the utterly mistaken tempi one 
often has to listen to in the rendering of the classics, especially Mozart and. 
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Beethoven, that, after all, sad and deplorable as it is, may only be the con-_ 
sequence of ignorance or the result of insufficient musical training on the 
part of the performer. It is the wanton, deliberate tampering with the text 


of a great composer which is unpardonable. No one among the classics was — 
more explicit or exacting as to the way he wished his works to be rendered — 


than Beethoven. Take once more that surpassingly beautiful Leonora Overture — 
No. III. Who has not been thrilled to the innermost depths of his soul by 


those distant: trumpet-calls, each ending with a long pause on the last note, — 
and followed immediately, z.e., without any further pause and whilst that last 


note still lingers in one’s ears, by one of the most divinely inspired phrases — 


ever penned by even that great master? After the first call the orchestra 
plays it, in a mysterious pianissimo, in the same key as the call itself—B flat ; 


after the second, more impressive still, a third lower, in G flat. Well, at a_ 


recent performance of that great work the conductor, according to the 


a yp 


“we 


papers an “‘ acknowledged authority ” on Beethoven, coolly added a“ general — 


pause ”’ on to each of those two pauses on the last note of the trumpet-call ; | 


that after the second call lasting for fully ten seconds. No words can express 


my disappointment, my indignation, for, of course, the sublime beauty of — 


that low G flat with which the double-basses and ’celli enter whilst the high 


B flat.of the trumpet-call is slowly dying away in the distance was lost com- 
pletely. Indeed it would have’mattered little now in what key the orchestra — 


had come in—the thing was irretrievably spoiled. 
Anywhere on the Continent the audience would have given unmistakable 


signs 6{.their disapproval, and the Press been unanimous in the condem- — 


nation ofssuch practices on the part of the conductor. Here that gentleman 


was vociférously applauded by the audience and—with, I think, one solitary — 
exceptiori—ldauded to the skies by the Press, the one or two papers which — 
were bold enough to timidly admit his “ occasionally taking liberties with — 


Beethoven ”’ declaring such liberties to be those of “ an intimate, an adept.” 

Intimate indeed ! If a hundred years ago an intimate of Beethoven’s had 
dared to do such a thing in Beethoven’s presence, the master, as we know 
him from his letters, would have flung the score at his head, thundering, 


‘“ Knave, canst thou not read ? Dost thou think if I had wanted those two — 


general pauses, I did not know how to put them in my score ? ” 


What are we coming to? Irreverence, contempt of traditions, breaking © 


with a glorious past, disregard of law, of form—are they also in the realm 
of music a sign of the times, a sort of Bolshevism ? 


Fancy an actor, tired of that everlasting “ To be or not to be,”’ and thinking . 


it too hackneyed, surprising the audience by commencing the great mono- 
logue for a change with “‘'T'o exist or not to exist’ ; or another, going one 
better, and considering the absence of rhyme in that monologue rather a 
mistake of Shakespeare’s, hitting on the happy and original idea of correcting 
it into something like : 

To be or not to be— 

That is what staggers me. 


And yet that would not be one whit less of a sacrilege. 


ae 
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And take a song or an aria ; how often does one not hear even good singers 
change a note into a higher one, with the object of showing the voice to 
better advantage, or of making a phrase, generally the final cadence, more 
effective, so as to get a few more handfuls of applause, or perhaps even an 
additional recall at the end ? 

“ That’s villainous,” says Hamlet, “‘ and shows a most pitiful ambition.” 

This altering of notes brings me upon a question which has ever been the 
subject of much controversy among musicians: Are there any rules as to 
the singing of recitatives or, rather, to the substituting now and then, in 
the singing of recitatives of notes other than those written by the composer ? 
Should, for instance, the phrase in the Messiah 


5 
'. 
*S 


be rendered Cus: 


There were Shepherds Shepherds 
0° EE tus. SS 
In the City of ‘David David 


My answer as regards the first of these two examples is as decided a ‘“‘ No ” 

-as my ‘“‘ Yes” is in regard to the second. This may, perhaps, be considered 
somewhat arbitrary and entirely a matter of taste, but I venture to hope that 
after what I have to say on the subject it will be found to be only partly 
a matter of taste, and of arbitrariness not at all. I base my objection to the 
alteration in the first, and my approval of that in the second example on a 
theory which seems to me to commend itself by its simplicity, and may be 
explained in the shape of a rule something like this :_ 

Take the note as to the changing of which into a higher or lower you are 
in doubt, and look first at the note preceding and then at the note following 
that doubtful note. Then see if the note you wish to substitute for the printed 
note lieson the way fromthe preceding to the following note. If it does, you are 
justified in making the change; if not, leave it alone. Here is our first example : 

o The doubtful note is the C on “ shep,”’ the preceding 
one is the G below, the following is the C. Now, does 
2a ze the D you wish to noes for ie C on es lie 
between that ““G” and that “C ” on the second 
epee syllable of shepherd? No, let the phrase therefore 
remain as written. In the second example : Ai 
The questionable note is the A on “ Da 
and does lie on the way from the C sharp to 
the A on the second syllable of David ; It IS a the city of Navid 
therefore, not only perfectly legitimate, but a 
4X 
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even good to make the change, and the phrase should be sung: 
The question of taste enters when it comes to the exception 


Ue to the rule. According to that it would be legitimate, taking 
——— __ yet a third example from the Messiah: 


David 


And the Glory of the Lord shone ott about them 


In this case, however, it would be decidedly better to leave the phrase un- 
changed, for we have had four B flats already in that short sentence, and the 
A, coming pat on the F major chord, is rather relieving and refreshing. Here, 
as in many other cases, “‘ let your own discretion be your tutor.”’ Of an excep- 
tion to the rule as regards the first of these three examples being either 
justifiable or advisable I know no instance. Of course, all I have said on this 
subject refers to the slow, deliberate, serious recitative in oratorio and other 
sacred music only, and not at all to what is called “ secco””’ recitative in 
opera, which is practically no more than speech somewhat rapidly delivered 
in specified musical terms. There you should change the doubtful note into 
one above or below it at every opportunity, for by doing so you impart 
a certain spontaneity and freedom to the sentences, emphasising their resem- 
blance to the spoken word. Here is an example in the style of Mozart : 


But I am reaching the limit of the space allowed for this article and fear my 
chat has been on“ kindred topics ”’ rather than on the alleged main theme of 
interpretation. But surely none of my readers expected me to answer the 
question ‘* How to Interpret” ? Ifso, I should be as truly sorry for having dis- 
appointed them as I was some years ago to have been obliged to disillusion 
the organist of the little Parish Church of Alvie. I don’t mean myself, for I 


| 
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only officiated there in that capacity during the summer months, when I 
was at home. I mean the regular, appointed, salaried, real organist. She was a 
young girl of sixteen, a native of the parish, who, fond of music, like all Scots 
people, could strum two or three tunes on the piano, and to whom I had 
given a few lessons in the managing of the American organ in the church. 
At the request of my old friend, the Rev. James Anderson, our late and much 
lamented minister, I had introduced the playing of a voluntary during 
collection, always, of course, improvising on the Psalm or hymn tunes of 
the day’s service, or on whatever came into my head. Well, a week after I 
had left Alvie for London, the first year of that innovation, I received a letter 
from the young lady, consisting of the following five lines: ‘‘ Dear Mr. 
Henschel—Mr. Anderson wishes me to play voluntaries during collection, 
just as you did. Would you please let me know how you do it ? ” 

I was touched by so much faith and innocence. The playing of an instru- 
ment—and singing, as such, is but playing on the vocal instrument in our 
throats—may be taught and, with patience and perseverance, brought to 
as near a degree of perfection as humanly possible ; that is a matter of craft, 
of physical, I may say muscular, skill. The mystery of what is best, imperish- 
able in any art, lies in the soul and in the brain. If dormant, it may be 
awakened and fostered; if absent, it cannot be acquired by teaching. 
Interpretation, though but recreative, certainly is an art, or at least part of 
one. And art is long and life is short, and of learning there is'no end. 

To have a chance of becoming an artist in the true-sense of the word, 
the student, fortunate in the possession of the heavenly gift of talent, 
should from the outset resolve to strive for none but the highest ideals, 
refuse to be satisfied, both in taking and giving, with anything but the 
best and purest, and last, though by no means least, resist the tempta- 
tions which the prospect of popularity and its worldly advantages, 
frequently the result of lowering that high standard, may place in his way. 
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ROBERT BRIDGES’S LYRICAL POEMS* 
By J. C; SQUIRE 


[ 


R. BRIDGES’S new volume of poems (the first that he has 
published since he became Poet Laureate) must be read. for 
what it is, the work of a man seventy-five years of age. This 
statement is not made as an excuse : there are weak—occasional 
and patriotic—poems in the book, but some also which are beautiful additions 
to his canon. But some of his critics, so inadequate is still the recognition 
of what he has done, have treated the book as though his claim to be a great 
poet rested partly upon it, failing to read it, as they should, in the light of 
all that has gone before it. Properly regarded, it awakes not disappointment, 
but wonder that a poet so old should still sometimes have the genuine 
impulse, should still keep his spirit fresh, and should still be capable of 
ingenious and fruitful experiments in technique—experiments moreover 
in which the content is never subordinated to the form, however exacting 
and interesting the form may be. October, Noel, Our Lady, Flycatchers, — 
The West Front, Trafalgar Square, and Fortunatus Nimium are all poems that 
any man might be proud to write in his prime ; and beyond these there is } 
the delicious invention of The Flowering Tree : 
What Fairy fann’d my dreams 
while I slept in the sun ? 
As if a flowering tree 
were standing over me : 
Its young stem strong and lithe 
went branching overhead, 
And willowy sprays around 
. fell tasselling to the ground 
All with wild blossom gay 
as is the cherry in May .. . 
The sunlight was enmesh’d 
in the shifting splendour 
And I saw through on high 
to soft lakes of blue sky: . . . 


Sal ie ei 


H 


So I slept enchanted 

under my loving tree 
Till from his late resting 

the sweet songster of night, 
Rousing, awakened me : 

Then ! this—the birdis note— 
Was the voice of thy throat 

which thou gav’st me to kiss. 


* October and Other Poems. By Robert Bridges. Heinemann. 
Works, Excluding the Eight Dramas. By Robert Bridges. 1912. 
For other works see ‘“ Bibliography ” in current issue. 


1920. 5s. net. Poetical . 
Oxford University Press. 
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The occasion may suitably be seized to make a few notes on Mr. Bridges’s 
peace neve mind the title and the word “lyrical ’’—poems as a 
whole. 


II 


__Mr. Bridges is often written of as though he were primarily a technician. 
He has always taken a keen interest in prosody ; he has written books, and 
, formulated theories, about it ; his experiments in classical metres and his 
notions about English spelling have, to those who have not troubled to 

discover the intellectual strength and the strong common sense which 
commonly marks his linguistic writings, given him something of the air of 
a pedant. But the theoriser and the innovator of the “ shorter poems ”’ has 
nothing to do with pedantry. There are poems in which the scrutinous 
eye may detect very elaborate pains. April 1885 is a fabric of internal rhyme, 
assonance, and alliteration which it would be hard to parallel in English : 

Wanton with long delay the gay Spring leaping cometh ; 

The blackthorn starreth now his bough on the eve of May : 

All day in the sweet box-tree the bee for pleasure hummeth : 

The cuckoo sends afloat his note on the air all day. 


Now dewy nights again and rain in gentle shower 

At root of tree and flower have quenched the winter’s drouth : 
On high the hot sun smiles, and banks of cloud uptower 

In bulging heads that crowd for miles the dazzling south. 


That may be called a tour-de-force ; as a rule, though Mr. Bridges’s variety 
of stanza and rhythm is immense, the craftsman never intrudes. His in- 
genuities merely serve their purpose ; his music cannot be separated from 
his sense ; his rhythms are sought, and found, as the only suitable rhythms 
for the words and the scenes that are being expressed and described. How 
otherwise than in the beautiful movement used can we imagine the picture 
of A Passer By ?—the fresh blue day, the crowded sail, the vision of a queenly 
_ progress across the world to a far harbour in the south? It is one of fifty 
such feats, triumphs of fastidious art, never completely understood until 
the poems are read aloud. His power of music has developed steadily 
throughout his career, but scarcely a poem of any period can be quoted 
without illustrating his surpassing technical gifts. We shall come to many 
presently ; here, when we are thinking primarily of the skill with which 
he weaves a close-fitting garment of sound for his thought, we may take as 
a single example, London Snow : 

When men were all asleep the snow came flying, 

In large white flakes falling on the city brown, 

Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 

Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town 
Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing ; 
Lazily and incessantly floating down and down : 
Silently sifting and veiling road, roof, and railing ; 
Hiding difference, making unevenness even, 
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Into angles and crevices softly drifting and sailing. 
All night it fell, and when full inches seven 
It lay in the depth of its uncompacted lightness, 
The clouds blew off from a high and frosty heaven. . . 


The accuracy of the description is extraordinary and continues as the town 
awakes, and boys go snowballing to school, a few carts creak along, and the 
pale sun rises to awake the noisier day. But the observation, the accuracy, 
the response of the heart to the beauty of the scene, might have been found 
elsewhere : the astonishing management of the rhythms, which, even when 
divorced from the meaning of the words, translate the steady falling, the 
wayward criss-crossing, the lightness and crispness, and soothing persistence 
of snow in an almost windless air, is peculiar to Mr. Bridges. Words and 
music are with him always inseparable : he is at the opposite pole from the 
man, often not unintelligent in other ways, who forces his material into a 
strait-jacket of jingle. In this respect his taste is as flawless, his subtlety 
as unfailing, as any in the records of literature. 


Itl 


It is possible, and it has often been stated, that Mr. Bridges will chiefly 
live as a poet of the English landscape. Certainly he would live if only his 
landscape poetry were preserved. It may seem a large assertion, but no 
Englishman has written so large a body of good landscape poetry. There 
are two obvious things to be said about it. 

The first is that his landscape is the landscape of the South of England, 
more particularly of the Thames Valley and the downs by the sea—two 
regions which he significantly chooses as typical, when, in The Voice of 
Nature, he wishes to point an argument. He never describes foreign or remote 
scenes ; and—it may be regarded as symbolic of his attitude to the more — 
violent things of life—he never leaves the land for the sea. Even British 
territorial waters he never sails ; there is much of the sea in his work, but 
it is the sea as seen from the shore, blue and smiling and dancing, or whipped 
by the wind, caught in a narrow peep between shoulders of the downs or 
watched from a hill through a telescope : 


There many an hour I have sat to watch ; nay, now 
The brazen disk is cold against my brow, 

And in my sight a circle of the sea 

Enlarged to swiftness, where the salt waves flee, 
And ships in stately motion pass so near 

That what I see is speaking to my ear. 


Mr. Bridges’s landscape is bounded by the English Channel; his hills are 
the Downs; his rivers are clear and gentle streams ; his trees oak and beech, 
elm and larch ; he is as surely of the South of England as Wordsworth is 
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of the North. And the second obvious thing is that, being a true landscape 
poet and not a romantic who exploits nature to find backgrounds for his 
passions, it is of ordinary landscapes that he writes. Tennyson, too, was 
an observer, but many of his best-known landscapes are of the selected kind. 
It is one thing to write of the sort of natural scene traditionally approved as 
remarkable : sunset on a marsh, sunrise on the Alps, stupendous cliffs, 
high cataracts, and breakers in the moon. It is another to describe, giving 
the breath of life to your description, what any man, going out on any day 
in any season, will see when he looks over a five-barred gate or takes a foot- 
path through the woods. Mr. Bridges writes of nature like a countryman. 
His abnormal scenes are rare ; he sees the beauty in the normal. He sings 
of nightingales when he hears them, but rooks are far more frequent in his 
verse ; his suns seldom go down in flaming splendour, but drop red into 
the grey or die invisibly. One by one scenes from his familiar landscape 
have moved him to verse, until his books contain a complete catalogue of the 
English rural year, all its ordinary recurrent colours, and scents and sounds, 
trees, flowers, birds, skies and waters. 

Spring. A village in the downs, and men winnowing in a barn. The palm- 
willows and hazels. The first flowers, primroses and green hyacinth spikes, 
shooting up amid moss and withered undergrowth. Brisk ploughmen. 
Birds happily courting in the jocund sun. 

Summer. The garden, with bees on the flowers and in the overhanging 
limes, and rooks cawing in the elms. The hayfields in the sun; fields 
green with waves of rustling wheat ; the hum of insects and the song of 
larks in a sky pure blue, or heaped with “slow pavilions of caverned 
snow,” “‘ sunshot palaces of cloud ”’ ; the downs, starred with small flowers, 
where rabbits nibble the grass ; the noise of scythes. The river : still water, 
the dip of oars, a boat that glides with its reflection past flowering islets and 
dipping branches and meadows, where “ the lazy cows wrench many a 
scented flower’; bathers; fish leaping in the pools ; the peace of evening 
as it falls over water and trees ; moonlight on the flashing weir. There are 
storms that blacken the sea and beat down the corn, but they pass and 
the sun comes out again, gathering strength. | 3 

Autumn. The garden in September, with late flowers. The ripe orchards 
and fields where “‘ the sun spots the deserted gleanings with decay.” The 
winds of October that come and fill ruts and pools with golden leaves. The 
later storms that mingle the leaves with snow. 

Winter. The short days and the infrequent sun on lonely songless lands. 
Rooks after the plough, the team against the skyline. A rough sea and snow 
on the beach. Robin on the leafless bough. Dark afternoons and evenings 
by the fire, companioned or alone. ; 

All those signs of the seasons and hundreds more could be illustrated 
from Mr. Bridges. One cannot do more here than huddle together a few 
characteristic fragments from which the whole may be deduced. If the 
first three are records of the shape, colour and movement of clouds, 
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it is fitting : all Mr. Bridges’s landscapes have skies, and most of his skies 
(being English) have clouds : 


From distant hills their shadows creep, 
Arrive in turn and mount the lea, 

And flit across the downs and leap 
Sheer off the cliff upon the sea ; 


And sail and sail far out of sight. 
But still I watch their fleecy trains, 
That piling all the south with light, 
Dapple in France the fertile plains. 


And o’er the treetops, scattered in mid-air, 
The exhausted clouds laden with crimson light 
Floated, or seemed to sleep ; and, highest there, 
One planet broke the lingering ranks of night. 


The upper skies are palest: blue 
Mottled with pearl and fretted snow: 
With tattered fleece of inky hue 
Close overhead the storm-clouds go. 


Their shadows fly along the hill 

And o’er the crest mount one by one: 
The whitened planking of the mill 

Is now in shade and now in sun. 


With gentle flaws the western breeze 

Into the garden saileth, 

Scarce here and there stirring the single trees, 
For his sharpness he vaileth : 

So long a comrade of the bearded corn 

Now from the stubbles whence the shocks are borne, 
O’er dewy lawns he turns to stray, 

As mindful of the kisses and soft play 
Wherewith he enamoured the light-hearted. May, 
Ere he deserted her ; 

Lover of fragrance, and too late repents ; 

Nor more of heavy hyacinth now may drink, 
Nor spicy pink, 

Nor summer’s rose, nor garnered lavender, 

But the few lingering scents 

Of streaked pea, and: gillyflower and stocks 

Of courtly purple and aromatic phlox. 


And at all times to hear are drowsy tones 

Of dizzy flies, and humming drones, 

With sudden flap of pigeon wings in the sky, 
Or the wild cry 

Of thirsty rooks, that scour ascare 

The distant blue, to watering as they fare 
With creaking pinions, or—on business bent, 
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If aught their ancient polity displease— 
Come gathering to their colony, and there 
Settling in ragged parliament, 

Some stormy council hold in the high trees. 


In the golden glade the chestnuts are falling all ; 
From the sered boughs of the oak the acorns fall ; 
The beech scatters her ruddy fire ; 

The lime has stripped to the cold, 

And standeth naked above her yellow attire ; 

The larch thinneth her spire 

To lay the ways of the wood with cloth of gold. 


Out of the golden-green and white 

Of the brake the fir-trees stand upright 

In the forest of flame, and wave aloft 

To the blue of heaven their blue-green tuftings soft. 


Out by the ricks the mantled engine stands 
Crestfallen, deserted—for now all hands 

Are told to the plough—and ere it is dawn appear 
The teams following and crossing far and near, 

As hour by hour they broaden the brown bands 

Of the striped fields ; and behind them firk and prance 
The heavy rooks, and daws grey-pated dance : 

As awhile, surmounting a crest, in sharp outline 

(A miniature of toil, a gem’s design) 

They are pictured, horses and men, or now near by 
Above the lane they shout lifting the share, 

By the trim hedgerow bloom’d with purple air ; 
The long dark night, that lengthens slow, 
Deepening with Winter to starve grass and tree, 
And soon to bury in snow 

The Earth, that, sleeping neath her frozen stole, 
Shall dream a dream crept from the sunless pole 


Of how her end shall be. 


‘he best of all (such as The Downs and The Storm is Over) cannot be 
quoted except entirely ; they are landscapes complete, earth and sky. But 
let it not be supposed that Mr. Bridges is ever a mere describer who sits 
down mechanically in front of any scene with his little box of water-colours. 
We have known such, and sometimes they have been learned, in botany ; 
their exactitude of detail is dull, their serried statements useless ; only the 
man who is touched by the beauty in a scene, or aroused by a scene to an 
awareness of beauty behind it, will fuse the several things he sees into a 
whole. The writer who has felt no emotion communicates none, and the 
greatness of Mr. Bridges’s poems of landscape is derived not solely from his 
knowledge of landscape, the wary eye, but from his feeling for it, the eye of 
love. His scenes are precise, but they are never photographs ; there is no 
doubt about the sentiment that he felt when he saw them. 
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IV 


And Mr. Bridges, even when at his best, is not only a landscape poet, but 
a poet cunning in the experiences of the heart. Very many of his poems are 
love poems and many of them are beautiful : if the fact has not been widely 
observed it must be because they are happy love poems, or at least because 
they are not excessive in expression. The proclivity that makes him, in 
another sphere, write not about storms but about calms after storms, is 
seen always: he has no violence, no vehement abandonment. But there is 
little of that in Wordsworth and other poets the depth of whose affections, 
the reality of whose suffering, cannot be doubted. Mr. Bridges’s love-poetry 
makes no brutal assault on us. His constant reference to Virgil, Mozart and 
the old composers is significant. He never declaims, never raves, despairs, or 
burns in print : but he knows the ways of lovers’ hearts, and his quiet stanzas, 
whether their subject be the pain of doubt, or separation, or the joy of 
union, or calm affection by the warm domestic hearth, have a truth and 
strength which outwear the ardours of many poets. In When My Love was 
Away, My Spirit sang all day, I will not let thee go, and twenty more he 
lover’s calendar is written as that of the seasons elsewhere, and if his praise 
is soft and measured like the old music in which he so constantly delights, 
love’s fine extravagance is, for all the tempered sound, nevertheless there : 


Her beauty would surprise 
Gazers on Autumn eves, 

Who watched the broad moon rise 
Upon the scattered sheaves. 


He is self-controlled and never shouts ; he does not hunt the universe for 
new and strange sorrows nor harrow himself overmuch with the problems 
of existence ; but those griefs that fall to the common lot of mankind have 
come to him and drawn beautiful poetry from him. Many poets have written 
habitually of Death ; few have said as little about Death as Mr. Bridges ; 
but he has said all he has to say and need say about death, loss, and sorrow 
in two poems, the poem which begins : 


I never shall love the snow again 
Since Maurice died, 


and xe other On a Dead Child : “ Perfect little body, without fault or stain 
on thee . ‘ 


So I lay thee there, thy sunken eyelids closing— 
Go lie thou there in thy coffin, thy last little bed— 
_ Propping thy wise, sad head, 
Thy firm, pale hands across thy chest disposing. 


So quiet ! doth the change content thee ?—Death, whither hath-he taken thee ? 
To a world, do I think, that rights the disaster of this ? 
The vision of which I miss, 

Who weep for the body, and wish but to warm thee and awaken thee ? 
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Ah! little at best can all our hopes avail us 
To lift this sorrow, or cheer us, when in the dark, 
Unwilling, alone we embark, 
And the things we have seen and have known and have heard of, fail us. 


In Winter Nightfall there is all the complaint of ailing old age, in Pater 
Fillo the passionate anxiety of parent for child; the normal, inevitable 
griefs and dejections are all here, expressed with gravity, yet always with 
poignancy. But normal and inevitable they are. One gets the impression that, 
beyond the “ common lot,” the poet has had few distresses. Intense joy— 
nobody has given it better definition than he—is as rare as intense sadness, 
but ordinarily he is happy, or at worst not uncomfortably melancholy, and 
the happiness has become more pervasive as he has grown older. He is the 
poet of a leisured country life, led by a sensitive physically healthy man, 
with whom the major things of life have gone well and who, in those circum- 
stances, is temperamentally inclined to a grateful contentment. 


V 


Mr. Bridges has not made the easy appeal by violence of expression ; and 
he has not made the easy appeal by violence of doctrine. If he has been 
less discussed than many inferior writers, it is not so much that he is without 
doctrine as that he is without novel doctrine and has never been a doctrinaire. 
Any noisy demonstrator with a new lie may attract attention, if it is only 
the attention of those who wish to dispute with him ; and it is easier to 
dispute (or agree) with the man whose “‘ views ” are explicit than with him 
who leaves them implicit. The mere fact that Mr. Bridges’s practical philo- 
sophy has been held by hundreds of millions of ordinary people in many 
ages does not prove that he has no philosophy. He is a Christian, but he says 
little about that. He is politically sceptical of systems, but he says little about 
that. He accepts life, with its pains and pleasures, and he is happy that his 
life has been cast in an ordered traditional civilisation. He sees life in pro- 
portion, with the greater goods clear: childhood, the love of a woman and 
of children, the beauty of the earth, days of peace, joyful work, friendship. 
He does not proclaim a way of life, but it will be easy for his critics to deduce 
one from his poetry : if he does not tell people how to enjoy life it is because 
he is too busy enjoying it himself, and if he does not expound his religion, 
it is because he probably holds it to be “ the religion of all sensible men.” 
He never loses hold of his settled philosophy. In depression he does not 
imaginatively revel in the gloom of a Universe gone black, but consoles 
himself out of his knowledge : 


O soul, be patient: thou shalt find 
A little matter mend all this, 

Some strain of music to thy mind, 
Some praise for skill not spent amiss. 
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In the peace of a churchyard he can write : 


Nay, were my last hope quenched, I here would sit 
And praise the annihilation of the pit. 


He lives through the moments of dejection and awaits, with sure hope, those 
moments when 
Life and joy are one—we know not why— 


As though our very blood long breathless lain 
Had tasted of the breath of God again. 


There are times when he is at almost that pitch of bliss for days together, 
and he says with each evening : 


That I have known no day 
In all my life like this. 


And with any dawn may come the exhilaration and the resolve 


I too will something make 

And joy in the making. 
Very rarely some slight dogmatic statement is actually present, the affirma- 
tion of something which is not necessarily false because it is as old as man, 
and modestly put.“ For howso’er man hug his care, The best of his art is gay. 
He sees Spring in Winter more often than Winter in Spring : 


And God the Maker doth my heart make bold 
To praise for writing works not understood, 

Who all the worlds and ages doth behold, 
Evil and good as one, and all as good. 


It may by some be called an easy acceptance ; by others the answer will be 
made that the refusal to accept does not get us much further. Mr. Bridges’s 
own answer would perhaps be Lycomedes’ : 


men who would live well 
Weigh not these riddles, but unfold their life 
From day to day. 


No attempt has been made in these brief notes to do more than indicate 
the artistic virtues and the outlook of Mr. Bridges : the elucidation is scant 
enough, and there was no space for reasoned criticism or for discussion of 
the qualities which he lacks and which other poets have possessed. But it 
may, in conclusion, be repeated that he is, as an artist, as careful and skilful 
as any poet who has ever written, and that as a man he has never lied, never 
posed, never assumed a factitious mood because it might impress or a fac- 
titious opinion because it might startle. He zs sensible, and he is (in the best 
sense) commonplace in his outlook and in his affections and admirations ; the 
changing conditions of our times have affected him little ; he thinks more of 
the “ man harrowing clods ” than of the “‘ breaking of nations ”’ ; the river, 
the cornfields, the village church, the domestic fireside, do obscure for him 
the mental and physical struggles of our world ; he has his ideal of the sound 
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mind in the sound body, and he cannot see why anything should modify it. 
But his philosophy will not stale when many of our controversialists have 
gone the way of Godwin and Malthus ; and a reader who went to him for 
knowledge of how to live would certainly not be led on the rocks, little as 
Mr. Bridges may directly say on the subject. Nobody could be less like an 
apostle, but serenity, delight, cleanliness, and honesty are in him—and 
courage. The thought of death does not appal him, it braces him to work 
and joy. ‘“‘ Man hath his life,” says Thetis in one of his dramas, “ that 
: must end condemns it not for naught.’ The same certainty is in the 
yrics : 

Daily thy life shortens, the grave’s dark peace 

Draweth surely nigh, 

When good-night is good-bye ; 

For the sleeping shall not cease. 


Fight, to be found fighting : nor far away 
Deem, nor strange thy doom. 
Like this sorrow ’twill come, 


And the day will be to-day. 


The greatest of practical truths could not be put more stoutly, nor with a 
finer imaginative touch. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


MR. YATES THOMPSON’S ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


HESE lines are written before the date at which the second portion of Mr. 

Yates Thompson’s illuminated books are to be sold at Sotheby’s. They have 

no reference therefore to the relative value of the books as realised under 

the hammer. The intrinsic value of books, however, should not be measured 

merely by their market price. Splendid as are the French and Italian 
manuscripts and the eight printed books which are included in the sale, the greatest 
interest of all has its centre in the fourteen books which show the gay piety of English 
illumination between the last quarter of the twelfth century and the middle of the 
fifteenth. Indeed, no other group in all the hundred books to which Mr. Yates Thompson 
definitely limited his famous collection has quite the same claims of artistic and historical 
interest as these. They do not, of course, cover the whole range of English illumination. 
There is no example of the art of outline drawing, which flourished with amazing vigour 
in England for a century and a half before the Norman Conquest, convicting Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton of inexactitude when, in a recent number of THE LONDON Mercury, he 
suggests that medizeval illuminators used their paints before they had learned how to 
draw. The vivacity and grace shown in those early drawings, chastened but not subdued 
by Continental and Byzantine influences, left traces in English books, and continued to 
afford a firm groundwork for English illumination for more than three centuries. There 
are but few examples of them in private hands. Neither has Mr. Yates Thompson any 
example of the great Winchester School, represented in the tenth century by the 


Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, now the property of the Duke of Devonshire, and in 


the twelfth by the great Bible at Winchester Cathedral. But English art had its flowering 
time in the fourteenth century, and its late summer in the fifteenth ; and amongst the 
books offered for sale at Sotheby’s are brilliant examples of both these periods. 


* * * * * * 


Taking the more important of these English books in the order of their date, we have 
first the Life of St. Cuthbert, with its series of fifty-six lovely full-page miniatures, 
probably painted at Durham about 1180, a delightful example of a rare type of book. 
The Apocalypse has an important chapter to itself in the history of painted books, and 
the late thirteenth-century copy in the collection is one of the finest surviving copies of 
that favourite picture-book of the Middle Ages. It has much in common with the copy 
at Lambeth, and Dr. M. R. James traces them both to the same birthplace, probably 
St. Augustine’s at Canterbury. The copy in the sale has no less than 152 miniatures, 
some of which seem to have been painted in Italy, whence more than six centuries later 
Mr. Yates Thompson brought it back to England. 


* * * * * * 


The three fourteenth-century manuscripts in the group are a Psalter of Northern 
origin, probably written for a member of the Yorkshire family of de la Twyere; an 
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early Sarum Missal, with historiated initials, in which some of the figure-drawing 


recalls that of Queen Mary’s Psalter in the British Museum ; and the Psalter of John 
of Gaunt, to whom it is believed to have been given, perhaps on his marriage with 
Blanche of Lancaster in 1359. Many of the miniatures in this splendid book are 
enshrined in Gothic canopies and painted in gold and sitWer ; and the silver, so apt to turn 
black through oxydization, has on most of these pages kept its lustre. This Psalter is 
one of the finest examples of English work which has survived from the second half of 


the fourteenth century. Mr. Yates Thompson confesses that it cost him a bigger price 


than any other of his books. 


The Hours of Elizabeth y* Quene, so called from the signature of the Queen of 
Henry VII. written at the foot of one of the pages, is a very rich and beautiful 
example of that new spirit in English illumination which has been connected with 
the marriage of Queen Anne of Bohemia to King Richard II. in 1382. Dating from 
that event, English work for almost the first time takes a character which is quite 
distinct from contemporary French or Flemish illumination, and the change is 
attributed to the work and influence of the artists whom the Bohemian princess brought 
in her train. The strong, clear outline, made by pen or pencil, which had been a 
tradition from the beginning of English pictorial art, now yields place to soft brush- 
work. The human figure, which has hitherto been represented by types, assumes 
individuality and realism. There is found, too, a new character in portraiture, with the 
features carefully and delicately moulded. The rich borders of books of this period 


- have details unknown in the French work, which, hitherto, has been so nearly akin to 


that done in England. ‘The kinship can be traced rather to contemporary books painted 


in Italy and Southern Germany. These English borders are apt to have a certain 
' heaviness in design, especially when compared with the graceful ivy-leaf pattern 


in French illumination of the same date. Thanks, however, to the greater brilliancy 
and gaiety of the colouring, which is also a note of the new English style, this heaviness 


in design is hardly felt. In this Book of Hours the colours, which for the most part are 


delicate shades of red ’and blue, heightened with white, and richly gilt, are especially 


brilliant. The class of illumination which it represents belongs to a limited and 


distinct period of English art which has yet to be fully explored. 


The group of eight books printed on vellum which follows the English books in the 
order of lots, and in the catalogue is sandwiched between them and the French and 
Italian manuscripts, is quite worthy of such good company. These printed books show 
how deliberately and how successfully the first printers sought to copy the manner and 


also the special beauty of the finest manuscripts of their own age. Amongst these fine 


volumes are the Mainz de Officiis of 1466; Peter Schoeffer’s Justinian of 1468 ; an 
illuminated copy of Jenson’s Pliny of 1472—the type of which had so notable an influence 
on the work of the Kelmscott and Doves Presses ; John of Verona’s Valturius of 1472, 
the earliest book to be printed in Italy with Italian woodcuts—and this copy is illuminated 
too. The group shows how far from vain even in an artistic sense was the boast made in 
the colophon of one of the earliest Venetian printers that already by his new craft 


“ Calami superaverat artem.” 
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Messrs. Dobell’s catalogue for March, 1920, contains mention of a very curious and 
beautiful book of designs made exclusively of feathers. There are about one hundred 
and fifty of these designs, wie sas made, according to the inscription on the title- 
page, by “‘ Dionisio Minaggio Giardinero Di s* e* Guobernator Del Stat di Milano. 
Inventor et Feccit Lano Del 1618.” His Excellency the Governor of the State of Milan 
was fortunate in possessing so talented a gardener. Dionisio Minaggio was, in his way, 
a remarkable artist. His feather pictures, which include a beautiful series of birds 
portrayed in their own plumage, a series of hunting scenes, illustrations of musical 
instruments, anda number of charming figures from the Old Comedy, are often quite — 
enchanting. The designs are reminiscent of the best sampler work, while the feathers 
give a richness, variety, and unexpectedness of colouring such as no sampler has ever 
possessed. Feather work of a much later period is not uncommon ; but we should 
imagine that so large a series of such an early date is something quite unique. The book 
is priced at £200. “ad 


* * * * * * 


The catalogue of the library of Mr. Walter Thomas Wallace, which is to be sold in 
the last days of March by the American Art Association, in New York, has just reached 
\ us. Mr. Wallace’s astonishingly rich collection includes copies of the four Folios of 
Shakespeare and of several of the Quartos. Among the Elizabethan rarities are The 
Palace of Pleasure, Sidney’s Arcadia, The Faerie Queene, and other poems of Spenser. 
Among the eighteenth-century treasures is to be found one of the two known copies of 
Goldsmith’s Threnodia Augustalis. Keats and Shelley are well represented. There is a 
very complete collection of Tennyson first editions and an almost unique series of Lamb 
books, including a copy in the original binding of the almost extinct first edition of 
Poems for Children (1809). There are also remarkably complete sets of first editions of 
such American authors as Poe, Bryant, Longfellow. We anticipate some new records 
in the way of prices. 


* * * * ¥* * 
, 


As we go to press the first reports of the beginning of the Buxton Forman sale at the 
Anderson Galleries, New York, reach us. They emphasize the present flourishing con- 
dition of what the late owner of the books in question once, in an unguarded moment, 
called ‘‘ The Keats and Shelley” business. Two copies of books by Keats, which 
belonged to Fanny Braune (afterwards Mrs. Lindon), were included in the first day’s 
sale. ‘The Poems (1817), inscribed with her name, “ Frances Lindon,” and presumed 
to be a presentation copy from the poet, and a first edition of Lamia, Isabella, The Eve 
of St. Agnes, etc. (1820), inscribed on the title-page “to F. B. from J. K.” These two 
books fetched $1750 and $4000, and, at the normal rate of exchange, £350 and £800 
respectively. Even a series of eighteen letters from George Keats sold for $1800. 
Apparently it is better to be a poet’s brother than oneself a poet, for an eight-page auto- 
graph manuscript of William Blake’s poem Genesis, which is still unpublished, was 
bought by the Rosenbach Company, of Philadelphia, for $1350. ; 


* * * * * * 


Other items in this’sale were Browning’s Pauline, first edition (1833), an uncut copy 
with the original boards and paper label intact ($2560) and the MS. of Colombe’s Birthday, 
title and fifty-nine folio pages ($1200). Eight hundred dollars, normally the equivalent 


of £160, was the price paid for a copy of the first edition of Adam Bede (18 ted 
by George Eliot to Thackeray. (1859), akg 
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AMERICAN COPYRIGHT 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Sir,—I trust you will find room to insert this letter after the space you have given to 
Mr. G. H. Putnam. We are all grateful for the work that Mr. Putnam has done, but— 
to use an American phrase, which no doubt he will appreciate—“ there are others ” 
who have worked equally hard, and not infrequently with a more satisfactory result. 
We must thank you, therefore, for your brief Editorial Note in the March issue. 

The real reason, however, for this letter is to correct some of the statements made by 
Mr. Putnam. He glorifies the new American Act because of its liberal allowance of 
120 days’ “ interim ”’ copyright. He has understated his own case. The Act gives sixty 
days from the publication abroad in which to deposit a copy at Washington, and four 
months from the date of deposit in which to take up the copyright, subject to the 
numerous harassing technicalities of the Act. An author, therefore, has 180 instead of 
120 days. 

In Mr. Putnam’s second statement he tries to score a point against Great Britain. As 
in the former paragraph he understated his case, in this he would overstate it. 

He complains that American authors have to make a bona-fide publication in Great 
Britain within fourteen days of the publication in the United States. He italicises bona 
fide. He must have overlooked the fact that publication is an essential part of copyright 
in the States just as much as it is in Great Britain. This item then can be ruled out. 

He contrasts, however, the meagre allowance of fourteen days under the British Act 
against the liberal allowance of 180 (not 120) days under the American Act. It must be 
pointed out with due emphasis that when the author is not hampered by typesetting 
clauses, printed copyright notices, and filing difficulties, time in the matter of publica- 
tion is really of little account. The American publisher has merely to ship off a consign- 
ment before he publishes the book in the States and to await instructions from the 
London house that the consignment has arrived. There is no difficulty in this step. So 
long as the technicalities of United States Act still stand we are sick of these counter- 
irritants, which, now the war is over, “‘ cut no ice.” 

We have heard that the Typesetters’ Union—of which Mr. Putnam seems unduly 
alarmed—could be made to understand from statistics supplied that they are standing 
in their own light. But, perhaps, if they are still obdurate on the practical side, they might 
be influenced by the argument of the idealist “ that it is a disgrace to a civilised nation 
to stand outside the intellectual Union of other civilised Nations.” ‘The Americans have 


had the opportunity of joining the revised Convention of Berne for many years, but 


have neglected to do so. ; 
It is not astonishing, therefore, that President Wilson cannot influence them to follow 


him into the League of Nations under the Peace Treaty. 

For the last paragraph of Mr. Putnam’s letter—his drodoyia for American authors 
and publishers—all authors in Great Britain are grateful. If British authors have 
not followed with appreciation the efforts of their brothers in the States, they should 
have done so. We gladly now pay tribute to the work of those who so long and earnestly, 
yet unsuccessfully, have struggled to bring the United States to join the ranks of other 
civilised nations..—Yours, ctc., G. HERBERT THRING. 


March 11th. 


[Perhaps Major Putnam will reply —EbiTor.] 
4Z 
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FLAUBERT AND MR. STURGE MOORE 
(To the Editor of THz LonpoN MeERcuRY) 


Sir,—Mr. H. W. Crundell thinks that I should explain the absence of a note to my 
poem Micah ; the presence of the one he suggests would have appeared to me an imper- 
tinence. Did Gray and Arnold call attention by notes when they adapted a few lines 
from Pindar? Did Tennyson thus docket what he owed to Homer and Virgil ? To 
me the explanation seems rather due from Mr. Crundell: why he wrote his letter, 
and from you, why you printed it. However, obviously you think differently, so this 
occasion may as well serve me to allay an innocent curiosity that I neither intended 
to provoke nor to baffle. Besides Mr. Crundell’s find there is a longer passage from 
Salammbo in my Mariamne. 1 put a line from Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer into 
my Rout of the Amazons, a phrase from Myers’ translation of Pindar into At Bethel, 
and a phrase from Milton into Love’s First Communion. Excepting the usual array from 
the Bible, I believe these to be all my verbal and literal appropriations—Y ours, etc., 

T. SturceE Moore. 

P.S.—I have forgotten an unintentional one, a line from Keats in Mariamne. 


[By printing Mr. Crundell’s letter we didn’t mean to suggest that we agreed with 
his argument ; we were merely interested in the derivation of a beautiful passage in 
a beautiful poem.—EDITor.] 


‘“ MANSOUL ” 
(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON Mercury) 


Sir,—Your review of Mr. Doughty’s Mansoul reveals an attitude somewhat similar 
to that of Jeffrey towards Wordsworth. May a humble reader hesitatingly retort the 
phrase—This will never do? Your reviewer does not think Mr. Doughty should be 
ignored, but he finds Chaucer easier and more modern, and considers this poetry at 
best a thing of tough shreds and purple patches. 

_ With this opinion I do not contend, for I do not clearly understand upon what prin- 
ciple of criticism your reviewer is acting ; but I should like to suggest that his opinion 
springs from a misconception which ought not to be nourished by the Lonpon Mercury. 
He seems to think that Mr. Doughty’s “ guttural obscurity of speech,” his style in 
general, is a vital fault. I submit that he assumes rather than proves such a degree of 
obscurity, and that he puts an excessive value upon the merely formal and conventional 
graces of English blank verse. He does not recognise that Mr. Doughty is making not 
only his own poem, but his own style, and that the poetry is to be judged not exclusively 
by its conformity with traditional verse—the false standard of the eighteenth century— 


but by the success with which its style empowers and lucidly presents the author’s con-. 


ception. Casual wrynesses, unaccustomed inversions, idiosyncratic punctuation (forgive 
dear Cobbett, the long words) do not affect this central question. Your reviewer admits 
the greatness of the poet’s conception, admits that it has the substantial elements of 
noble poetry—I mean such elements as we find in Paradise Lost and The Dynasts—but 
is unwilling to admit that his form is his natural form, the form that expresses not only 
his explicit intention but his implicit character, and, therefore, a good form. I submit 
that Mr, Doughty’s style in poetry is the inevitable expression of his mind at work upon 
imaginative themes. I submit that a true poet does not and cannot choose his style 
and that the test of his style is not its degree of conformity with Chaucer’s siphons 
Milton’s lofty sweetness, ‘Tennyson’s effusive delicacy, but the fullness with which it 
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expresses his own imaginative vision. Mr. Doughty has written, not a few miscellaneous 
lyrics, but a vast body of poetry in which a perfectly clear apprehension of past and 
future is presented. His themes are unfolded with such fullness as enables us to judge 
whether the expression of them, unusual as it may seem, ruins them or preserves them 
unspoiled, sustains or dulls their brightness. With extreme diffidence I suggest that your 
reviewer has not addressed himself to this proposition, and that this proposition remains 
an elementary principle of criticism. And I would remark that Mr. Doughty’s own 
observations upon his style (note to The Dawn in Britain, Volume 6) might suitably 
be referred to for a precise statement of his attitude towards the English language. 
The principles of criticism do not change, but may be eclipsed or clouded. They are 
familiar, yet need constant reassertion and illustration. Difficult as it may be to reduce 
these abstractions to clear and useful formulz, I think it would be a service to letters if 
you, Sir, would state and clarify them afresh. Wanting definition and illustration, creation 
and criticism may become discordant, with unhappy results for each. It is my suspicion 
of a faint discord that must form the apology for the length of this letter.—Yours, etc., 
oka 


[We did not dispute that Mr. Doughty’s style is natural to him. We merely said that 
that is his and our misfortune.—Eprror.] 


JOHN DONNE 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON Mercury) 


Sir,—After reading the most interesting paper on John Donne in the last number of 
THe Lonpon Mercury, I wonder whether Browning had not him in mind when he 
wrote The Grammarian’s Funeral. “ An hydroptic immoderate desire of human learning 
and languages ” consumed the “ soul by-droptic ” grammarian no less than Donne ; 
like Donne even to the crumbs he’d “ fain eat up the feast, Aye, nor feel quaesy.” He 
knew nothing, it is true, of “ the quaesy pain Of being beloved and loving’ ; his was 
a passion of mind only, though, like Donne, he knew the sickness of the body over- 
wrought. The analogy could be traced further. \ 

For more reasons than the tracing of rernembrance of Donne in one poem it would 
be interesting to know how “ longe ” Browning “ hadde ygo”’ to the earlier poet.— 
ade J. R. RacxHam. 


Queen Mary High School for Girls, Anfield Road, Liverpool, February 13th. 


A POINT IN SHERIDAN 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON Mercury) 


Sir,—In one of the scenes of Sheridan’s School for Scandal occurs the following 

passage : “ You may see her on a little squat pony with her hair platted up behind like a 
pene LACE: 2, 9Ce 24 ; 

Be inns that ie URS words, which have often puzzled me, are an allusion 

to the manners of the time, with which I am insufficiently acquainted. As none of the 

editions I have been able to consult give any explanation on the point, perhaps one ot 
your readers would oblige me by throwing some light on the ate eae) tone 


Remiremont, Vosges, February 16th. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


ANDALISM in Egypt is deplored in London, but in the present 
circumstances we cannot throw stones. Rubbish-heaps are often romantic, 
and those of Fostat (Old Cairo) contain masses of medizval pottery and 
other treasures well worth preserving ; but the local authorities propose to 
create a new suburb by erecting workmen’s dwellings all over them. 
Systematic excavation cannot be hurried, and careful search might throw light on the 
origin of maiolica. ; 

For the first time perhaps in its long history, the Society has devoted an ordinary 
meeting to the discussion of Ways and Means. The following are the principal alter- 
natives : (i) To raise the subscription and invite donations ; (ii) to extend the franchise 
and popularise the Society ; and (iii) to economise further and lower the output. The 
argument that thousands are waiting to join in the work of the Society is not con- 
vincing ; and as about ninety per cent. of the Fellows do not attend the meetings, the 
publications are their only tangible reward. If the standard is to be maintained, few 
would expect the same return for half the subscription they paid on joining, but to 
double the annual levy would be a drastic reform ; yet the Society is further committed 
to field-work of considerable public interest. The rich we have always with us, but their 
presence is not felt so much here as in America. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


During the last few weeks the restoration of the Lady Chapel of Worksop Priory 
has been in progress. It was a roofless ruin, retaining much fine thirteenth-century work. 

It is being re-roofed, the fallen portions rebuilt, and missing parts renewed in the style 
of the original building, the new work being made to resemble as nearly as may be 
what the old is believed to have been. 

This on the face of it sounds reasonable enough, but experience has shown that in 
practice the result of such treatment is the reverse of satisfactory. It is exactly what the 
restorers of the last century did, and what people with any knowledge or love of old 
buildings deplore to-day, whenever it comes to their notice. It is just such a case as this 
which goes to the root of the matter in which the Society interests itself, and its cus- 
tomary ruling thereon may be stated in the following way : 

1. The ruin should be subjected only to repairs needed for its upkeep. 

2. If the site is absolutely necessary to the community for the purposes of its daily 
life, it has a right to use such ruins and even in extremity to demolish them. 

3. Confronted by a similar necessity it may be justifiable to incorporate an old building 
in a new one. The danger in this case lies, however, in the fact that the desire to restore 
for the sake of restoration may outrun the actual need of a new building designed to 
fulfil some special purpose. 

Having made this concession to a genuine demand, the Society still stands out against 
restoration. ‘The new work should be good and in harmony with the old, but it should 
also be living architecture and not a study in dead style. 


As Professor Lethaby expressed it, ‘‘ Architecture is a current speech, it is not an art 
of classical quotation.”’ 
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But the Lady Chapel of Worksop Priory is actually being restored. So, though much 
more might be said, the case ends here, save for thé thought that with better guidance 
different conclusions would have been reached. 

The promoters of the scheme, having so far determined to make use of the ruin, might 
have asked the advice of a selected group representative of our best men—a group 
which should include within it one real authority versed in the building methods of 
the same period as that of the ruin, an acknowledged authority on modern architecture, 
a representative both of the Society of Antiquaries and the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. To these one would add a local architect or builder conversant 
with the local conditions and material. 

To such an advisory board would be committed the task of choosing an architect, 
whose plans would be submitted for approval before being recommended to the 
promoters. 

__The scheme may seem to savour too much of the ideal which has no part in actual 
life, yet it is worth consideration, for from it, one might say almost inevitably, good 
work must result. 

As a matter of fact the Committee does comprise within itself the qualities of such an 
advisory board, but the above suggestion is made for those who may prefer, for one 
reason or another, to ask advice elsewhere. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND 


The work of this Society has two main branches : the first is the excavation of Egypt’s 
buried treasures and the publication of careful records of the finds ; the second is the 
preservation and translation of the inscriptions, including papyri found in the course 
of excavation. The Society has already published hundreds of papyri, the most important 
being included in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri edited by Professors Grenfell and Hunt. 

In a lecture given at the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House, on Friday, 
February 2oth, on “‘ The Historical Value of Greek Papyri,” Mr. H. Idris Bell, a member 
of the staff of the British Museum, gave a scholarly review of the work already done in 
the publication of papyri, both in this and in other countries, and laid stress on the 
necessity for further work in this direction. He pointed out that, although this country 
was holding its own in the matter of publication of fresh material, it was falling behind 
other countries in the work of comparing and computing results and the tabulation of 
the information thus obtained. 

The lecturer said papyri help to correct the false perspective in which we see history. 
We tend to see it as a succession of dramatic events and of great personalities, and 
economic processes attain a precision and clearness which is not obvious to contem- 
poraries. But this is not our attitude towards our own time, and documents show us 
that it was not that of our predecessors. Great events of history occur but seldom, and 
when they do they are recorded from the purely personal point of view. The historian 
cannot chronicle minor interests, but the papyri serve as the “ acid test ” of the objec- 
tivity of his narrative, and for this reason it is well that the student should supplement 
his reading of history by some study of documents, and for no department of ancient 
history have we a body of documentary evidence comparable to the papyri. 

Papyri make us acquainted with the ordinary man, his style of living, his domestic 
relations, and his family life ; it thus becomes possible to study the popular psychology 
of Greco-Roman Egypt, and so, by analogy, to some extent, the Graco-Roman world. 

With regard to administration papyri show us the actual working, not the theory, 
of administration, and the two rarely exactly coincide. So too with law; the practice of 
the law usually differs from the theory of law, and papyri reveal the practice and show 
us the applied law. 
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Turning to religion, papyri mostly illustrate the popular attitude towards religion ; 
there is not much on mystery cults, ‘but they show the attitude of the individual towards 
the deity. It is also possible from them to trace the borrowings of Christianity from 
Paganism and to contrast the Christian and the pagan attitude. 

The lecturer gave many interesting illustrations from papyri, including letters from 
parents to children and children to parents, letters of condolence, letters from men 
engaged upon business or war to their wives and families, which give a vivid picture 
of the life of the time. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B., who was in the chair, in thanking the lecturer empha- 


sised the importance of the study of papyri and the scope this branch of research opened — 


for original work. Here is a vast field of labour, at present only superficially worked ; the 
harvest is plentiful, but the labourers are few ; certainly they are indefatigable, but 


more workers are needed if the full value is to be extracted from these papyri. Other — 


countries are alive to the importance of the work, but our own Universities are some-_ 


what apathetic and need arousing. 


THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
At the monthly meeting of the Royal Numismatic Society on February rgth, Mr. 


Percy H. Webb exhibited a portion of a find of late Roman coins from Egypt. The find — 


covered the period a.D. 298-313, Domitius Domitianus—Maximinus Daza, and was, 
said to have comprised nearly two bushels of coins. The coins which Mr. Webb had 
been able to examine belonged to the last five years of the period, and were of three 


rulers only, Galerius Maximian, Galeria Valeria, and Daza. The bulk of the coins were — 
of the Alexandria mint, although Antioch, Cyzicus, and Nicomedia were also repre- — 


sented. The find presented a number of interesting features and afforded an interesting 

opportunity of testing M. Jules Maurice’s work, which it supported in every detail. 
Mr. G. C. Brooke read a paper by Mr. R. C. Lockett on “‘ The Coinage of Offa.” The 

most reasonable suggestion for the date of the beginning of the Mercian coinage was 


7 
} 


after the battle of Otford in 774, but it might be as late as the Council of Chelsea, 786. 


The mint was probably Canterbury, as seven of his moneyers struck coins for Coenwulf, 
and three of these worked for Eadberht, Cuthred, and Baldred. Coins bearing the name 
Eadberht were probably to. be attributed to Eadberht, Bishop of London, 772-787. 
Another penny with the name hitherto not read satisfactorily should probably be attri- 


: 


buted to Higberht, Bishop of Lichfield, who was made Archbishop in 787. Cynethrith’s — 
coinage was evidently struck in Offa’s lifetime, either as a complimentary issue, or in a — 
period of regency during Offa’s absence. A classification of the pennies of Offa was — 


proposed, based on their affinity to the coinage of Jaenberht and /Ethilheard. 


£ 
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POETRY . 
FLOWERS IN THE GRASS. By Maurice Hewerr. Constable. 55. net. 


_ Inrecent years Mr. Hewlett, who earned his first fame as a romancer, has been devoting 


himself most seriously to verse. And he has done a very remarkable thing. Two or 
three years ago, with perhaps twenty novels and several books of poems behind him, 
he brought out a long poem—The Song of the Plow—which was a new thing in poetry, 
and which was indisputably the finest thing he had done in either “ harmony,” an 
epical poem, which was as easy to read as an excellent novel, and as good to read the third 
time as the first. There were lovely detachable things in it, but it was most striking when 
taken as a whole, racy, muscular, original. He followed it with The Village Wife’s Lament, 
a tragedy of the war, only less striking in so far as it was less long. We have here a collec- 
tion of his recent lyrics. They have not the outstanding merit of those works on the 
larger canvas, but they are far superior to his early lyrics, and bear new witness after 
their manner to his late poetic flowering. 

The poems are all rural: mainly Wiltshire, the ancient downs, the valleys, the 
villages, the spire of Salisbury. But, save for a few delicious fancies about flowers, they 
all contain the human too. Landscape for Mr. Hewlett, however beautiful, however 
forbidding, is always a background for human character and human history. On that 
great hill the ledges were planted with corn by primitive men ; on that other the Roman 
sentries stood ; in that field there is a ploughman whose eyes and hair and thews are 
Saxon. Quotation from him is difficult, because of the very largeness of his imagination ; 
his details are so subordinate that, though he usually gets the phrase right in its con- 
text, he seldom gets the phrase arresting out of its context. Now and then he is gentler, 
his language more honeyed, his rhythms less rugged, and in poems like Summer Night 
he falls into a beautiful and a very “‘ contemporary ” music. 

That, and Jacob’s Ladder, and The Cedar, and the uncanny and impressive Chelsbury 
are among the best things in the book ; the last two show his historic imagination at 


its best, economical though the expression is. But the best of all, we think, is In the Fire. 


The fire burns low; 
Now the dying embers 

Twinkle and glow 

Like village lights, 

Seen from the heights 
In dark Decembers. 


There’s the foggy gleam 
From the Horse and Groom, 
! Where topers dream ; 
In front of their liquor, 
And candles flicker 
As pipes allume . . 


The whole village passes across the vision: the smithy, a pair in a farm, an amber 
blind with girls’ shadows on it, a candle and one reading in a loft : the lights go out one 
by one till all is dark. It is a charming picture, and the stanza is beautifully suited to 
it. It is a pity that Mr. Hewlett mars it in places with a stumbling-block word or 


rhyme. 
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COUNTRY SENTIMENT. By Rosert Graves. Martin Secker. 5s. 


It must be confessed that the very title of Mr. Graves’s new book awakes in us a feeling 
of pleasure. Mr. Graves has a flair for titles. We remember his Beside the Brazier and 
Fairies and Fusiliers with a sense that the author has always succeeded in getting a 
suggestion of his individual quality into the names of his books. In the volume before 
us Mr. Graves repeats some of his former successes. The poem A Frosty Night is a 
good example of that dialogue form which Mr. Graves uses with great skill, and in which 
we may see the influence of the old ballads : 


MOTHER. 
Alice, dear, what ails you, 
Dazed and white and shaken ? 
Has the chill night numbed you ? 
Is it fright you have taken ? 


ALICE. 
Mother, I am very well, 
I felt never better. 
Mother, do not hold me so, 
Let me write my letter. 


It is a quiet beginning, and it looks very easy to do, but that appearance is deceptive. © 
To write with economy and in an almost conversational tone without becoming flat and — 


banal is extremely difficult, but Mr. Graves’s hand rarely loses its cunning in those. 


awkward passages of low emotional pitch which are unavoidable in any sort of narrative 
verse. When the pitch rises he has a remarkably sure touch and can give us a vivid 
picture without any of the elaborate, detailed word-painting which is the bane of so much 
modern poetry. What could be finer, for example, than the stanzas that follow those 
already quoted : 
MOTHER. 
Sweet, my dear, what ails you ? 


ALICE. 
No, but I am well ; 
The night was cold and frosty, 
There’s no more to tell. 


MOTHER. 
Ay, the night was frosty, 
Coldly gaped the moon, 
Yet the birds seemed twittering 
Through green boughs of June. 


Soft and thick the snow lay, 
Stars danced in the sky. 
Not all the lambs of May-day 

Skip so bold and high. 


Your feet were dancing, Alice, 
Seemed to dance on air, 

You looked a ghost or angel 
In the starlight there. 


Your eyes were frosted starlight, 
Your heart fire and snow. 
Who was it said, “ I love you” ? 


ALICE. 
Mother, let me go ! 


a ee ee ee 
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Mr. Graves resembles Mr. W. H. Davies in the quiet freshness of his best work. If he 
has a fault it is that he is rather too apt to point a moral. He may have caught this— 
along with much of his rhythmic subtlety—from his study of nursery rhymes, but there 
is very little of it in the present book, which is full of the most charming fancy. Perhaps 
Mr. Graves’s most characteristic work is to be found in such a poem as Vain and 
Careless; which begins : 
Lady, lovely lady, 
Careless and gay ! 
Once when a beggar called 
She gave her child away, 


and which continues in a quaint fantasy of thought and expression that is entirely Mr. 
Graves’s own, and is an original contribution to modern poetry. One of the best poems in 
the book is called Thunder at Night, and it describes two children into whose dreams 
the real thunderstorm outside their house enters. The boy is dreaming of a bear, the girl 
of monkeys and snakes. The hot, confused feeling of the night is vividly suggested and 
then the poem suddenly ends with a stanza that is a complete change in temperature 


_ and beautifully suggests the approaching dawn : 


They cannot guess, could not be told 

' How soon comes careless day, 

With birds and dandelions gold, 
Wet grass, cool scents of May. 


The book is well named Country Sentiment, for it has much of the beauty and the 


fragrance of the countryside. 


LINES OF LIFE. By Henry W. Nevinson. Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d 


THE PEDLAR, AND OTHER POEMS. By RutH Manninc-Sanpers. Selwyn 


& Blount. 3s. 6d. 
SKYLARK AND SWALLOW. By R. L. Gates. Erskine Macdonald. 5s. 


Of the authors of these three books of verse Mr. Henry W. Nevinson is the only one 
who has made a reputation as a prose-writer, and it is not surprising that his work should 
show the widest range of thought and expression. His poems maintain a high level 
of accomplishment ; here, for example, is a sonnet : 


A GERMAN WINTER. 

On leagues of solid land the snow lies deep, 
The snow falls crumbling from the leaden sky ; 
All but the fir is white ; with timorous eye 
Strange little birds in at the window peep, 
From frozen forests come ; black rivers creep, 
Shrunk with the cold till half their bed is dry, 
Along the ice-hung ozier reeds, and by 
The wooden villages with gables steep, 
Huddled around their spires. 

Oh, far away 
A purple mountain rises from the sand 
The golden sand beneath the golden day ; 
Down the bright steep the waterfall plunges free 
From ledge to radiant ledge, and on the strand 
Sounds the long murmur of the eternal sea ! 
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But it is the accomplishment of a sensitive and highly-trained mind, accustomed to 
literary expression rather than the work of an original poet ; none the less it reveals 
sympathies and perceptions which the author has not been able to put into his prose. 

Mr. R. L. Gales is an old hand who has written a great deal of charming verse, which 
has been widely enjoyed by those who can appreciate smoothness and sweetness better 


than music, colour, and imaginative power. Mr. Gales has a genuine vein of feeling and 


real skill, as the following extract will show : 
_ Long ago 
In their towers 
The clocks struck 
Old hours 
That went so slow 


Long ago 

In George Hubert’s parsonage 

The wood-fire of old apple-trees 

It flamed and flared and flickered so. 


Long ago 

At Hampton Court in the mild sun 

In the tall limes great clumps were hung 

Of mistletoe 
* * * * 

Long ago 

Peace has fallen upon the pain 

The grief, the madness of these twain, 

Lovely lovers by Love slain, 

Long ago. 


In some ways Miss Ruth Manning-Sanders’ work is more ambitious than Mr. Nevin- 


son’s or Mr. Gales’; but if she essays more, she performs, if anything, less. There is — 


evident in her work an ardent searching of the spirit and a philosophical tendency that 
are worthy of praise, but nowhere are her emotions and thoughts transmuted into 


poetry’s gold by any magical touch. We have, in other words, much of the raw material — 


of poetry spread out before us, but not poetry itself. Nevertheless, there is a distinctive 
quality in her work which has affinities with some seventeenth-century poems ; it is 
present in the poem entitled Emotions, which begins thus : 


Spirits to whom my lady’s little world 

Is but a tree of rest, 

Whence birdlike free, ye rise and soar 

Each on your several quest 

Above the heavy hills that close around ' 
My strip of ground, 


but does not keep at that level. 


OE AE I ie 
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It may be that Miss Ruth Manning-Sanders will achieve considerably more than she — 


has so far succeeded in doing. 


KOSSOVO: HEROIC SONGS OF THE SERBS. Translated from the original — 
by HeLen Rootuam. Introduction by Maurice Barinc. Historical Preface by 


Janko Lavrin. Frontispiece by Toma Rosanpi¢. Blackwell. 4s. 6d. net. 
The frontispiece of this volume is as crowded with names as a modern theatre pro- 
gramme ; we looked at the top for “ licensee” and “ lessee.”’ But, unlike the plays, 
the book is good. Serbia, which has several great cycles of epic-ballads, is the one 
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country where the creation of poetry on primitive lines still flourishes ; a cycle seems 
to be developing out of the retreat through Albania. The greatest group of all, however, 
is the group which grew out of the defeat (in 1389) by the Turks on the “ Field of Black- 
birds.” The originals (and Miss Rootham’s versions) are all in trochaic decasyllabics. 
They deal with one group of figures : the Tsar Lazar, who was killed ; his wife Militsa ; 
the hero Milosh Obilish,4vho stabbed the victorious Sultan in his tent; Jug Bogdan, 
his ten sons, and the traitor Vuk Brankovitch. The warriors march off, they are defeated, 
they die: ravens or other messengers carry the news to the stricken Tsaritsa in her tower: 
teamsters years after find the Tsar’s head, still preserved in a well, and it miraculously 
joins the body. All a nation’s sorrow is in these songs, all the great memories and 
defiant resolve, that kept the race alive and proud, and led the recapturers of Kossovo, 
in our own day, to fall to their knees on the sacred ground. The translation seems very 
good ; the fire remains in the whole, but the magic has inevitably escaped from the 
parts. We can only quote a specimen at random : 


To his feet leaps Milosh, that great warrior, 
To the black earth bows himself, and answers : 
“Tsar Lazar, for this thy toast I thank thee, 
Thank thee for the toast and for the goblet, 
But for those thy words I do not thank thee. 
For—else may the truth be my undoing— 
Never, Tsar Lazar, was I unfaithful, 

Never have I been, and never will be. 

And to-morrow I go to Kossovo 

For the Christian faith to fight and perish. 


FLEURS-DE-LYS. A Book of French Poetry freely translated into English verse. 
By Witrrip THORLEY. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


We may heartily congratulate Mr. Thorley upon his ambition and his industry. He 
conceived the prodigious idea of giving English versions of poems by all the repre- 
sentative French poets from the earliest age until our own time. He has translated three 
hundred, and he has increased his labours by doing the earlier ones into archaic English. 
For example, his first specimen (twelfth century) is entitled The Twa Systres, and 
begins : 
Z The mirk did fa’ lang syne, lang syne, 

When twa fond systres wi’ hands that twine 
Went down to bathe whaur the waters shine. 


And Villon’s most famous ballade opens : 


O tell me where and in what lande 
Is Flora and the Roman lass ? 


He knows his ground, and his selection of originals is admirable. But his versions 
usually take the bloom off. Baudelaire’s 
O Mort, vieux capitaine, il est temps, levez l’ancre 


becomes 
Haul up the anchor, captain old, O Death, for it is time : 

which is the same thing with a difference. Sometimes he even fails to get essential parts 
of the sense. In recommending his book, therefore, to those many to whom such a 
survey in English would be useful, we warn them that the translations at best are graceful 
versifying. Mr. Thorley, happily, is usually on his own highest level, and the book can 
be read with very little annoyance and a certain amount of edification. 
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THE PATHS OF GLORY. A Collection of Poems written during the War, 
1914-1919. Edited by Bertram Lioyp. Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. and 3s. 


The title of this anthology is presumably ironical. He who would have a com- 
prehensive selection of war poems reflecting the sentiments of the mass of our people, 
and most of the British soldiers, must go to Miss Jacqugline Trotter’s Viston and 
Valour (Longmans’), which we shall review in our next issue. This collection is a 
collection with an avowedly propagandist aim. It contains poems exposing the cruelty 
and filth of War in general, which were inspired by the late War. It is not yet com- 
plete. For instance, Major Brett-Young’s Béte Humaine might suitably have been 
included. But most of the poems included are genuine and well written. Amongst the 
authors “covered ”’ are “A. E.,” Paul Bewsher, Geoffrey Dearmer, Walter de la 


Mare, Wilfrid Gibson, Laurence Housman, Margaret Sackville, Siegfried Sassoon, 


Dora Sigerson, and Alec Waugh. 
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NOVELS 


AN IMPERFECT MOTHER. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 
ELI OF THE DOWNS. By C. M. A. Peake. Heinemann. 7s, net. 
THE BANNER. By Hucn F. Spenper. Collins. 75. net. 

ROAST BEEF, MEDIUM. By Epna FErper. Methuen. 6s. net. 


In An Imperfect Mother Mr. J. D. Beresford has set himself the extraordinarily difficult 
and delicate task of describing a mother’s unorthodoxy as seen by her grown-up children 
Of Mr. Beresford it can generally be said that he is quite fearless of the troubles he 
makes for himself. Yet in this particular instance some doubt might be left in the reader’s 
mind as to whether his designing of the book was hurried or certain obvious issues 
deliberately shirked. Some compromise may be arrived at between the two alternatives 
wnen we consider the overwhelming evidence of this author’s sincerity and his inflexible 
allegiance to his art. Here the reader cannot fail to ask himself —what would I do—what 
could I say, if my mother had run off with someone ?—well knowing that in an enormous 
preponderance of cases such a question is comfortably absurd. It is even indecent to 
put such a question to yourself, is it not ? It is the defilement of a sacred place ? Exactly. 
So is the book condemned at the very outset because its theme is ‘“‘ disagreeable ” or 

delicate” or “unusually unpleasant” ? That is where one’s first doubts of Mr. 
Berestord’s complete fearlessness are bred. In his treatment of that disagreeable idea 
there is nothing disagreeable. You feel that there should be. Mr. Beresford has gilded 
his pill with a sugar of a too vigorous refinement. He has been at pains too great to dis- 
guise the fact of its nastiness. 

What did these children think and do ? The boy Stephen, just leaving school, is the 
only one that counts for much, though his two sisters, sketchy as is their appearance 
in the story, are excellently considered. Before the actual crash comes they whisper 
together about their mother’s goings on, try to make their father speak of what they 
believe should be uppermost in his mind, and insist on a full discussion with Stephen. 
One of them was a school teacher, the other subsequently married an elderly chemist. 
In a way they enjoy the scandal ; you feel that some excitement has come into their 
dull lives, with the piquancy of self-righteousness added to outraged innocence. ‘They 
want to make the most of it. They are not genuinely ashamed. 


Emily turned the embarrassment of her steady gaze immovably upon her father. 

“‘{ don’t know what’s come to mother lately,” she said. 

Mr. Kirkwood began to fidget with his sparse little beard. “ She’s a little out of sorts, 
perhaps,” he hazarded feebly. 

“Well, oughtn’t we to do something, father?’ Emily continued, still pinning him with 
her stare. 

“Oh! What can you do?” put in Stephen irritably. ... . 

Emily turned herself about and focused her attention upon her brother. “ If she’s out of 
sorts she ought to see a doctor,” she said. 

“‘ That wouldn’t be any good,” Stephen returned without hesitation. 

“ Well, but why wouldn’t it?’ Emily inquired, with a meaning in her tone that could 
not be mistaken. 

“No good asking me,” was Stephen’s evasion. 

“ Well, I think it’s time something was done,” Emily said, sharpening the point of her 

. now obvious intention. 

“ T don’t know what you mean, Emily,” little Kirkwood put in nervously. 

Emily knew, they all three knew, that their father’s remark had been intended as a 
reminder that any open discussion of a mother’s failings was impossible between father and 
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children - but Emily had made up her mind that the time had come when they must, in 


her own phrase, ‘‘ face the facts.” - 
“J don’t think it’s right for us to let things go on and not make any effort to stop them, 


she said in a low but determined voice. “‘ I don’t see the good of our going on pretending, 
when we all know perfectly well what’s happening. Do you, Hilda ?” 
“No, I don’t,” Hilda emphatically agreed. 


But with Stephen it is different. He really cares very little about appearances, though 
he dreads facing his schoolfellows. He is wounded because his mother prefers another 
man to his father and himself. And there is an occasion when he might have changed 
his mother’s decision had he known. Does he really want her, does he need her ? she 
asks herself. And just on that very day Stephen had been smiled upon by the little 
daughter of his headmaster. She is fourteen, he seventeen. Impossible dreams fill 
his mind. He has said nothing to his mother, but she knows. As though she had seen 
the whole of the little trifling play enacted—for it was no more than one bright smile 
cast over a dainty shoulder ; no word had been spoken—she knew that another interest 
had come, since yesterday, into the boy’s life. He doesn’t need her any more. His 
protestations would have been passionate had they been genuine. She goes. 
The view of the children towards the problem must depend entirely upon their 
upbringing and the degree of sensitiveness in their relation to their mother. In regard 
to Cecilia Kirkwood’s family, Mr. Beresford has expected a good deal of our faith in 
him. They were born and bred in a small cathedral town, their father was a bookseller, 
their degree was humble but respectable. Yet from beginning to end Stephen can only 
find it in his heart to think of his mother’s flight as a callous desertion. He appears to be 
completely oblivious of the moral involved and of all that is implied by his mother’s 
running away with the handsome organist. A closer scrutiny would have been horrible ! 
Yes : but would not Stephen have made it, and, unpleasant or not, should there not be 
in the story some indication that he did make it ? 
To speak of a ‘‘ handsome organist ”’ is, in passing, liable to misconstruction, for 
Dr. Threlfall was not only good-looking but clever and accomplished in manner ; not 
only an organist, for when he left Medboro’ he gave up playing the organ for the com- 
position of light opera, and became an emphatic success. Taking Cecilia for granted, we 
can well imagine that she would run away with Threlfall, and would do all the other 
things that Mr. Beresford makes her do, and talk as she does. But it is hard for the reader 
to take her for granted, just as it was hard for her neighbours in Medboro’. Cecilia’s 
father was a philosophic tuner of pianos. He had been against her marriage in the first 
instance, but he rather approves of her adultery . . . but it is understood that the 
nature of piano-tuners is warped. 
Cecilia was an amazing wife for a country bookseller, and she tries, one sometimes 

thinks, to be grande dame in conversation, setting the whole of the little provincial town 
by the ears with her outlandish brilliance and daring, making it grovel at her feet because 
of her beauty and amiability. 

Can a lady kiss her toe? 

Yes ; she might—she might do so—sang another novelist, who indulged in rhyme. 
So it is with Cecilia ; she might, she might have done so, but Mr. Beresford has failed 
to make it inevitable of her. 

Old Kirkwood, the father, dies insane, and Stephen, adopted by a rich builder who 
was sympathetic because his own wife was a little difficult, works hard and finally 
superintends the erection of a big newspaper office in London. There he falls in with 
his mother once more, and with the schoolmaster’s daughter who had smiled upon him 
long ago. The old tussle is re-enacted. The mother is jealous of the girl. She sees her 
son blundering in his courtship, and she only has to hold her tongue to keep him by 
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her side, a devoted slave. She is not happy. Her organist-composer is jovial, but unfaith- 
ful. She longs for the fealty of Stephen. At this point Mr. Beresford introduces a little 
Freudian interest in the explanation of what was, for all he says about it, a matter of 
secondary importance to Stephen—his disgust at his mother’s hysterical and untimely 
laughter, and we feel that, whilst he was about it, he might have examined Cecilia’s 
psyche a little more thoroughly. There were one or two dark places in her character and 
disposition upon which a more searching light might, with some profit to the story, 
have been thrown. There is much enjoyable reading in An Imperfect Mother, but on the 
whole, coming from Mr. Beresford, it is a little disappointing. 

In Eli of the Downs Mr. C. M. A. Peake introduces himself to the public with a dis- 
tinguished piece of work. He has been content to make his own variation of the arche- 
type of great stories—the joys and sorrows at home, the adventures, and, finally, the 
return of the wanderer. This is the story of Eli Buckle, as gleaned by the teller from Eli 
himself, and from his old friend and neighbour Anne Brown, and it is the story of a 
perfectly simple and sincere man, a shepherd, who is perfectly happy in the remote 
solitudes which his calling entails upon him, with the wild flowers which arouse feelings 
his creator does not try to make him express. He is proud and happy when as a boy of 
twenty-one he has saved five pounds. These facts are simply stated, and yet there is not 
the least hint of sentimentality or of bathos. He marries the girl of his heart, and 
unexpectedly the knowledge comes to him of what he has been in need. ‘“‘Oh, Mary, my 
dear, my dear!” he whispered. ‘‘ You won’t never know how lonely I’ve a-been.” A 
little while goes by and he is lonely again, for while he is out in the night in the lambing 
season Mary falls from a chair, and by the time Eli gets home she and the child that 
should have been born to them are dead. ae 

After that, in sheer desperation, Eli leaves his old home and goes away to sea. His is 
the old quest of a wounded man for the purpose which lies behind all events. Once 
before, when Mary had told him that he could be a preacher if he had the ambition, he 
had for a moment found his voice. 


“ . . . I believe I could study fast enough, and I know I could preach. I could make them 
listen to’ me ; aye, have ’em all gaping after me like a nest of young thrushes, if I chose. 
But I’d have to tell em what they wanted to hear, an’ dress it up the way they likes, which 
is what they mean by the Gospel and the Truth. But that I won’t do, for I’m not sure that 
their Gospel is my Gospel, or their Truth any Truth at all for the matter o’ that. And about 
God, my dear. Whether He is, or whether He isn’t, what folks say, I can’t testify till I 
know, know of my own knowledge, and not because I read it in a book or someone told me. 


- Occasionally the narrator of the story makes a little confidence to the reader which, 
apart from its humorous candour, serves a definitely useful purpose. 


Now the scenes of Eli’s childhood were the scenes I lived among when I too was a child, 
and the land where he spent the years of his middle age I knew and loved, as youth and 
man, but though I have crossed many waters, I am no sailor, and I cannot see the ocean as 


a mariner sees it. 


In the course of his life as a sailor Eli has many adventures, which are wonderfully told, 
dramatic without one word of melodrama. Here the author who can lovingly describe 
the wild flowers in the lost corners of the Downs excels again, for in a few words he can 
truthfully describe how a particular species of liar describes himself, or how nervous- 
ness passes into wild terror in the eyes of a San Francisco crimp who is discowered 
trying to drug his victims. But well as Mr. Peake describes the rascalities of the adven- 
turous life, he is more at home with the kindlinesses of the countryside and the gentle 
wisdom of Cathay. This is a novel, uneven in quality to be sure, but touching at certain 


points real beauty. 


= 
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Mr. Hugh F. Spender in The Banner describes a revolution in England, organised 
by the League of Youth, backed by the People’s Army, and inspired by Helen Hart, 
daughter of a millionaire, who has a bias against the landed gentry. Most elderly people 
in the book come in for a good deal of facetiousness directed against their ponderously 
old-fashioned views. One young lordling, deaf and dumb from shell shock, has his senses 
restored by the mere sight of the new Joan of Arc, and falls in love with her. She refuses 
him at first because she is vowed to The Cause. . . ‘‘ For a moment she resisted, 
resisted almost fiercely, and then she lay passively like a child in his arms.”’ Mr. Spender 
has invented a young man who willingly throws up both title and title-deeds at the call 
of the People and becomes plain Citizen ; but it is a pity that the author in creating 
another peer should have given him an existing name. Regarded either as fiction or as 
propaganda this is a poor book. 

Roast Beef, Medium is the curious title that Miss Edna Ferber has given to the Business 
Adventures ‘of Emma McChesney. This American authoress, who writes vivaciously 
in her own language, gives bright and cheerful expression to her belief that people 
should be earnest and good and that Roast Beef (not too underdone is conveyed by 
‘“‘ medium ”’) should as a staple diet take precedence of flaked crab meat with Russian 
sauce. These business adventures are certainly not caviare. Emma McChesney is a 
bagwoman, representing T. A. Buck’s Featherloom Petticoats. Rivals make love to her 
and try to get the better of her alternately, and she has a young cub of a son to support. 
Very sick of hotel life, she longs for a house of her own—especially a kitchen. In the 
last chapter she gets them. The book is full of homely advice. Emma was fresh and whole- 
some in appearance, though not so young as the picture on the wrapper deceitfully 
indicates. But she was a good sort and refused to Marry T. A. Buck himself because 
she didn’t love him. She was, in fact, a ‘‘ worth-while ” woman. 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


AN INTERPRETATION OF KEATS’S “ENDYMION.” By H. CLEMENT 
Notcutr. Printed for the Author by the S.A. Printing Co., Capetown. 


Mr. Notcutt, who is professor of English in the University of Stellenbosch, believes 
that Endymion enshrines an allegory, or at least that it contains, in a clear unbroken 
stream beneath the surface, a meaning that corresponds with the ideas that filled the 
poet’s mind. The alternative can hardly be impugned ; it is as true of Keats as of most 
poets, and in the interpretation of Professor Notcutt it appears to mean little more 
than that there is a general reflection of the ardour of the poet’s mind and his desire of 
beauty and beauty’s immortality. If it is a question of allegorising to a greater extent 
than that vague generality, then Keats is surely the last poet who can be taxed with it. 
Professor Notcutt recognises some of the objections and says that the reason why Keats 
did not explain his allegory was that he was dissatisfied with the poem and discouraged 
by its reception ; but that does not explain why, in the intimacy of his letters (many 
of which allude to Endymion) he did not give a hint to anybody that there was an allegory 
to explain. The letters, indeed, with which Professor Notcutt shows an excellent famili- 
arity, speak freely of imagination and invention, in reference to Endymion, but of 
recondite suggestions and esoteric gospelling there is nothing. Nor can we regret this. 
A heavenly meaning attached to the earthly story would not have made. Endymion a 
better but a worse poem. It is one of the most beautiful, if one of the most faulty, poems 
in the language. It was Keats’s privilege to see and create beauty and present it as a 
finer reality in the midst of the crude and half-unreal realities of common life. Had he 
- lived he might have enlarged even this office in fulfilling it, but it is sufficient that 
Endymion shows that he could fulfil it. 


CERVANTES. By Rupotey Scuevitt. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
TOLSTOY. By G. Rapatt Noyes. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


For most of us Cervantes is Don Quixote : even if we are familiar with The Exemplary 
Novels and the Journey to Parnassus, we do not get from them any idea of personality 
which infringes on the overwhelming effect produced by the Knight of La Mancha. Even 
Mr. Schevill, who is a Professor of Spanish Literature in the University of California, 
' in his effort to give us an idea of Cervantes only succeeds in producing an idealised 
portrait of Don Quixote. How odd this is can be realised if we try to think of other 
imaginative authors in the terms of their characters. If we are tempted to think of 
Shakespeare as Hamlet, we immediately correct ourselves by recollections of Falstaff, 
of Prospero, of Coriolanus, or Juliet. No one, however much he may be persuaded that 
the Papers of the Club are the author’s best book, begins to compare Dickens with 
Pickwick ; nor, to take an pee aah gas Cervantes in time, has one any inclination to 
i ify Rabelais with Pantagruel. 

Bee a clanations of this odd fact about Cervantes are possible : one is that he had 
exhausted his capacity for creative, imaginative work in the writing of Don Quixote— 
but this view cannot be upheld by anyone who loves the Exemplary Novels. The other is 
the simple one that Cervantes was Don Quixote. It is a commonplace of psychology, 
especially of Catholic psychology, that men of fine temperament will always be 
severer on faults which are their own. Cervantes found in himself the exaggerated 
chivalry which he starts to mock, but still loves in Don Quixote. He had the Crusader’s 
heart, but he lived in a time when—pace Mr. Chesterton—the Crusading spirit was dead, 
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or knew the uglier ends. So in his immortal story Cervantes presents the last knight 
with tonic humour and loving laughter. Ultimately nothing can make anyone ridiculous 
but success and prosperity ; and from these Cervantes preserves his hero. Mr. Schevill’s 
book is not very lively reading. He gives us the facts of Cervantes’ life, and his treatment 
of Cervantes’ art in comparison with other Spanish popular works of the period has 
no like value for English readers. At one time Spanish literature was well known in 
England, but to-day we have no doubt that Mr. Schevill’s detailed accounts of La 
Lazarillo and La Celestino are necessary. 


Tolstoy himself might have been imagined by Cervantes. That is the thought that — 


occurs in reading Mr. Noyes’s book directly after Mr. Schevill’s. Apart from that, no 
two great artists could be more dissimilar. Tolstoy is always uneasy. It is his uneasiness 
which caused his quarrel with Turgenev. It is his uneasiness which makes it impos- 
sible for him to remain steadfast to his own convictions. For years there was a false idea 
‘of Tolstoy, which is only gradually yielding to the facts. He was neither saint nor 
prophet ; but an ordinary man with a capacity for self-analysis enormously magnified— 
so magnified that he seems a giant. It is this huge quality which makes so many critics, 
_ as Mr. Noyes, class him far beyond Turgenev and Dostoevsky, and put him in a position 
which he is willing to occupy in the future. Of direct personal criticism Mr. Noyes 
gives us little. He is overcome by the amount of his material, and is too fond of approach- 
ing his subject through the books of other critics. For instance, he quotes Mereshkovsky’s 
comment on the end of War and Peace, as if it was a locus classicus on Natasha’s 
psychology, instead of a piece of ill-natured criticism on a great artist by a showman. 
The end of War and Peace, which shows us Natasha absorbed in Cervantes’ life, is 
the same criticism on wars, grandeurs, and world-spooks as is made by Hardy’s 
poem on The Breaking of Nations ; and neither has any cynicism in it. Mr. Noyes’s 
picture of Tolstoy the man adds nothing to Aylmer Maude’s exhaustive volumes ; 
and he values too seriously and literally a great deal of Tolstoy’s detailed religious 
writing. His book is, however, worth having, even if only for the superb lines written 
by Tolstoy to some abject person who objected to Resurrection as ‘‘ smutty.” We will 
not give his name, but he was, alas! English. Tolstoy, writing in English, defends 
himself and then says : 


When I wrote the book I abhorred with all my heart the lust, and to express this abhorrence 
was one of the chief aims of the book. If I have failed in it I am very sorry, and I am pleading 
guilty if I was so inconsiderate in the scene of which you write that I could have produced 
such a bad impression on your mind. I think that we will be judged by our consciences and 
by God, not for the results of our ideas, which we cannot know, but for our intentions, and 
I hope my intentions were not bad. 


Did ever great artist humble himself so generously ? His attacker, with his unpleasant 
mind, will be numbered with the excellent Mr. Hyde, who inspired Stevenson to his 
defence of Damien. 


BOOKS IN THE WAR. By THEODORE WesLEY Kocu. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
VILLAGE LIBRARIES. By A. Saye. Richards. 5s. 


Mr. Koch’s amply illustrated book is, in the main, a record of the achievements in the 


war of the American Library Association. As such it is exhaustive, if rather wanting — 


in variety. The soldiers’ demand for books, after all, and gratitude for their bestowal, 


were much the same in America as in France, in the trenches as in hospitals, so that 


by the time he has finished this book the reader is somewhat wearied by the repetition — 


of feats of distribution, surveys of the vast literary field covered, instances of literary 
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recalcitrance overcome by deft suggestion and so forth. Nevertheless, it is a book of 
considerable interest and will bear permanent witness to the fact that, in all future 
wars, libraries will have to be mobilised with the armies. Over and over again the fact, 
which we have all learned, is insisted on that food for the mind is one of the most 
important sustainers of moral. Not only is reading an anodyne, but it is a disinfectant 
and a prophylactic, as necessary in war as chloroform, lysol, and anti-typhoid vaccine. 
In all that vast organisation of intense welfare—work which, spasmodic and fragmentary 
in peace, was by a supreme irony perfected in war—the supplying of books to soldiers 
and sailors held a high place. Every taste had to be catered for, every degree of educa- 
tion given its appropriate food. To some the Army was an elementary school, to others 
it almost fulfilled the functions of a university, especially after the Armistice, when 
ambitious educational schemes were set on foot to calm idle and chafing warriors, and 
when our own War Office deluged France and Germany with piles of lofty literature, 
very little of which, we believe, was read. 

The belligerent nations learned at last that it was just as worth while to tempt a 
soldier to read as to teach him to shoot. The question now remains what fruit this 
discovery is going to bear in peace, where the problem, apparently simpler, is really 
harder. Soldiers at war had not the opportunity of using their leisure as they wished ; 
they were circumscribed in place and opportunity. The free citizen is less fettered, and, 
being more scattered, is less amenable to propaganda. Yet for citizens at peace, no less 
than for soldiers at war, propaganda, tactful and patient, is necessary if they are to be 
induced to apply the medicine of reading to their minds. From a quite different point 
of view this truth is made clear by Miss Sayle’s little book, which is a development 
of an attractive article in the New Statesman describing the beginning and development 
of a library in a small Hampshire village. It is a book which all who have similar ambitions 
for their villages should read, for it will save them many natural and fatal errors, besides 
telling them all they need know about organisation, finance, book-buying and book- 
housing, in plain words with plenty of humour. : 

Miss Sayle very strongly insists on it that a village library must be simply and solely 
a circulating library, stocking the books which its members want to read and no others. 
More ambitious efforts may be made wherever the Public Libraries Act is applied, but 
a village library will almost always be supported by voluntary subscriptions, and can 
only afford books which pay their way. She shows how much propaganda is needed to 
start even such a library and to keep it going—a library from which practically every 
book that was not agreeable fiction had to be ruthlessly weeded. In twelve years the one 
visible sign of progress has been the tendency of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick to replace Mrs. 
Henry Wood as the favourite. Yet she holds that it has been worth while, and we agree. 
A small agricultural community has been induced to own, manage, and take a pride in 
a library, and even the fact that ‘‘ father went less often to the ‘ Anchor’ as the result ”’ is 
a solid testimony to its value. If life of villages in the future regains its old vigour without 
becoming entirely urban in character, enterprises of this kind will be a duty incumbent 
on their more enlightened members. And they will only be successful if Miss Sayle’s 
maxims are followed. Her ‘“‘ dont’s ”’ are admirable, and the biggest one of all is ‘‘ don’t 
get slack.” She might have added the lesson of Mr. Koch’s book and of the whole war : 
“ don’t forget that any reading is better than a vacant mind. 


FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. By Lapy Ritcuiz. Murray. 6s. net. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing of the pleasant Victorian characteristics was the com- 
Bistion of dignity spit charm, and few of the artists of the period had that combination 
to a greater degree than Thackeray’s daughter. This last volume of hers is entirely 
civilised and urbane in its appeal, and yet has, with its urbanity, a warmth of affection 
and a genuine love for and interest in others which are often lacking in the better, 
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more highly-coloured works of contemporary art. It is a book of memories, and what 
Lady Ritchie remembers is not mere gossip, not what can be had by observation, but 
the deeper things of friendly intercourse, and the light thrown on character by circum- 
stance and intimacy. The title-essay is mainly concerned with that remarkable woman, 
Julia Margaret Cameron, who was the friend of all the great men of her day, and the 
first woman to attempt artistic portraiture in photography. In telling of her Lady Ritchie 
cannot avoid a certain kindly humour ; but the Victorians’ laughter was not cruel, and 
though Mrs. Cameron must have been at times rather a burden, one can feel sure no 
one of her friends let her guess it. Certainly worse fates might overcome one than to be 


nursed by her. Mr. Cameron was ill and his wife gave him “ home care and comforts.” ~ 


During the crisis he had “ strong beef-tea thickened with arrowroot six times a day,” 
and when he was convalescent, 


The patient has poached eggs at night, gets up at eleven, has his dinner (gravy soup and 
curry) at one, mulligatawny soup and meat at five, a free allowance of port wine, averaging 


a bottle a day. Ten drops of Jereme’s opiate every morning, a dose of creosote zinc and — 


gum arabic before his meals, and a dose of quinine after each meal. 


There are essays on Mrs. Sartoris and Mrs. Kemble, a brief note on a Roman Christ- 
mas, when she saw Lockhart driving with Frederic Leighton, a few slighter pieces, 
and then, last of all, a tale—Binnie—belonging to the Mrs. Williamson series. Not 
many people, one supposes, now read Old Kensington or “‘ Miss ‘Thackeray’s ” other 
novels, but there should be something of a demand for them by those who first meet 
her lucid, gentle narrative talent in the story of Binnie. 


ONE HUNDRED PICTURES FROM EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Selected by 
L. H. Brewitt. Methuen. 6s. net. 


The snare of descriptive writing in novels is as the snare of decorative passages in an 
imaginative painting; the descriptions may fail to combine, remain detached from 
the meaning and purpose of the novel, and finally the novelist may be tempted by his 
skill in such writing to indulge in it at the expense of his proper task. French novels, 
the worst of which have as a rule a composition too often absent from ours, rarely abound 
in purple passages—certainly with no French novelist of equal standing could an 
admirer do what Mr. Brewitt has done with Mr. Phillpotts. Here are a hundred of 
Mr. Phillpotts’s best decorations, full of observation, sensitive at times to another beauty 
than the merely observed, but rarely fused by that imaginative ardour which makes 
some of Mr. Hardy’s and Mr. Conrad’s descriptive passages an essential part of the 
novel. Sometimes, especially in his description of violence, Mr. Phillpotts’s meaning 
is obscure: for instance, in the account of the Flood from one book you have a 
simile which is of no assistance to the picture—‘ Yelling, like some incarnate and insane 
manifestation of the elements massed in one, the hurricane launched itself upon the 
valley.” He is more successful as a rule when he catches nature in softer moods, quick 
with spring or flushed with summer : there is a genuine charm of fancy, if no imagina- 
tive depth, in this pastel of a sleeping forest : 


The trees indeed sleep, but they also dream. In the heart of every leafless oak a dryad 
whispers that the days are fleeting ; that the icy-footed winter hours are drawing into the 
snow-wreaths away in their chill processions ; that the fountain of the sap will soon rise 
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again to spring’s unsealing ; that swiftly will the bud-sheath swell and pale and shimmer j 


silkily down, like a cast-off veil at the feet of the vernal beeches. 


Mr. Phillpotts rarely drops into that snare of the writer of picturesque prose, the — 
rhythm of blank verse ; but his style is not always equal to the demands he makes upon 


it. It never has the sombre, heavy-hearted gravity of Hardy’s, nor the gloomy colour — 


and triumphant ecstasy of Ruskin’s. This is indeed a photograph album rather than a 
book of pictures. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THE STORY OF PURTON. A Collection of Notes and Hearsay gathered by 
ErHeL M. Ricuarpson. Bristol : Arrowsmith. 1919. 7s: 6d. net: 


Mrs. Richardson, something of a new-comer to Purton, as it would appear, makes no 
pretensions to original research, and has contented herself so far with giving rather a 
guide to Purton than a history of the village, a pleasant, ample, and leisurely place in 
North Wilts, with a fine church and an unusually fine stone-built manor house to its 
name. Her explanatory sub-title, ‘‘ Notes and Hearsay,” prevents the expectation of 
anything exhaustive. The notes, though excellent as far as they go, might have been 
considerably extended with advantage to the book ; and as to the hearsay, it must be 
owned that, so far, she has not heard of much—nothing, we will engage, to what she 
will hear if she lives in Purton long enough to be accepted by the natives. There is 
abundant material in every old village in England for a good and useful contribution 
to history, and, if Mrs. Richardson looks forward (as it is to be hoped she may) to a 
new edition of her little book, we would recommend to her notice Kingham Old and New, 
by W. Warde Fowler, which was published by Mr. Blackwell, of Oxford, in 1913, 
and is.a model for any such work. Another which might help her is How. to Write the 
History of a Parish, by the Reverend John Charles Cox, of which a fifth edition was 
published in 1909. Her first care should be to get hold of the Enclosure Award and 
Tithe Commutation Map, which ought to be in the vestry. One will give her the names | 
of the Common Fields; the other, compared with the large-scale Ordnance map and 
helped by local knowledge, should enable her to find them all. Then, with the Parish 
Registers and, with luck, some Court Rolls, she should be able to get well back in the 
centuries, and might then make arrangements for a prolonged stay in London and 
daily attendance at the Public Record Office. What she might find there, or fail to find, 
there’s no telling. If she were fortunate she would light upon some great old Chancery 
or Exchequer suit—better than the one in the Star-chamber, good as that is, which 
concerns the adventures of the image of Saint George, and is one of her happiest dis- 
coveries—in which the pleadings would be written in pure Shakesperean prose, and 
the depositions of witnesses record very often the ipsissima verba of the peasantry of 
its time. Behind all that—since Purton belonged to Malmesbury Abbey—she would 
find very much more than she has found so far concerning the economy, temporal and 
spiritual, of her parish and manor. She should undoubtedly find Subsidy Rolls which 
would record the names and status of the villagers back to the day of the Poll Tax. 
Some of the early Court Rolls may be there, and possibly also a Survey or Extent, 
which would give her the services and “‘ boon-works ”’ due from the bondsmen to their 
lords. There is no limit to be set to what diligence, and help from Mrs. Story-Maskelyne 
(whose chapter on Braden Forest and the parish boundaries is the best in the book), 
may recover from the Mausoleum in Fetter Lane. ‘To that adventure we heartily com- 
mend Mrs. Richardson, that of a good book she may make a better. 


THE MANNERS OF MY TIME. By C. L. Hawkins Dempster. Richards. 


1920. tos. 6d. 
Miss Dempster, who died in 1913, was authoress in her day of certain novels, of which 
one, called Vera, was translated into Russian, and another, Blue Roses, was to be found 
on every bookstall in America. It met, she tells us here, with the favour of the late 
Duke of Albany. ‘“ Ah,” said his Royal Highness, “ that is a wonderful book! But why 
did you make it so sad ? Please to make your next one end well.” “ The next one will 
be all right, sir. It is a Scotch story, and it does end well.”” That was at Cannes, where 
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Miss Dempster lived and moved in a society of exiled kings, Russian grand dukes, 
princes, statesmen, high ladies and clergymen. ‘The manners of such folk are without 
doubt as worthy of record as those of any other people whomsoever ; but Miss Dempster, 
in the letters to an unnamed uncle, of which her book chiefly consists, contents herself 
for the most part with recording their names, entrances and exits upon the scene of the 
Riviera. We are irresistibly reminded of Captain Sumph in Pendennis. 

“T remember poor Byron, Hobhouse, Trelawny, and myself dining with Cardinal 
Mezzocado at Rome,” Captain Sumph began, “‘ and we had some Orvieto wine for 
dinner, which Byron liked very much. And I remember how the Cardinal regretted 
that he was a single man. We went to Aix-la-Vecchia two days afterwards, where Byron’s 
yacht was—and, by Jove, the Cardinal died within three weeks ; and Byron was very 
sorry, for he rather liked him.” 

Incidentally, one may call attention to the letterpress. On page 148 a lady is referred 
to in a note as “‘a grandchild of Mr. Nassau, senior, now married to Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey.” It is not, we believe, even true of that particular grandchild of Nassau 
senior’s. We read of “‘ the great coups de logis” of a castle in Normandy, of “ the 


causus belli of the Franco-Prussian War.’ On page 213 we have an epitaph which is 


worth preservation : 
: LICayJACIT: 


CASPARUS HAUSER 
ENIGMA 
PIU LEMPORIS 
IGNOTO NATIVITAS 
OCCULTA MORS 
1883. 


Sic, or lic, at any rate jacit, or lies, the record of the unfortunate Caspar in this work. 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY: SEALS AND DOCUMENTS. By RecrnaLp L. — 


PooLe. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


Recently an important transaction was nearly stopped because one of the parties saw ; 
on an official document what he took to be the initials of a particular person. The letters — 


were, however, only an indication where the seal should be affixed. Dr. Poole’s Seals and 


Documents, an offprint from the Transactions of the British Academy, deals with earlier — 


days, and may induce similar ignorance. It is but twenty odd pages long, but full of 
matter which the judicious reader will value as from a master of diplomatic. It sum- 
marises much learning, and suggests, by the way, several inquiries, e.g., as to the dis- 
placement of papyrus by parchment ; the period at which a seal to close a secret letter— 
like our modern sealing-wax—went out of fashion ; and the use of the diminutive 
sigillum instead of the classical signum for seal. Dr. Poole shows how easy it was for a 
seal to be lost, and mentions that a unique document in the Bodleian has been “ irre- 
parably mutilated” under the direction of the late Librarian. When parchment was 
used, thin pieces of the actual material could be stripped from it to tie it up with a seal 
affixed. It is odd that this simple practice has not been carried further back. Much of 
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interest is given concerning the Papal bull, a bulla of lead used in warm countries where 
wax would not retain its distinctness. Bulls employed by the universal ‘“‘ Papa” remind — 


us of the classical ‘‘ bulla’? worn by boys. The most ancient in existence is that of Pope 
Deusdedit (615-8). In England the bull is earlier than the wax seal, but the doubles 
pendent seal which led to the Great Seal is an English invention. The whole subject is 
confused by the existence of forgeries, which need erudition like Dr. Poole’s to dismiss. 
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THE STONES AND STORY OF JESUS CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE. Traced 
and told by Ir1s and Gerpa Morcan. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 21S. net. 


Jesus College, Cambridge, has a unique beginning, as it grew out of a Benedictine 
Nunnery, and Bishop Alcock, of Ely, its founder, when he did away with the discredited 
sisterhood, adapted their ruined buildings instead of destroying them. The college was 
erected to the honour of the Blessed Virgin, St. John, and St. Radegund, but Alcock 
added the new title which it still bears. The names of Prioresses are preserved from 
Letitia, circa 1213, to Joan Fulbourne, 1493. Though we do not know precisely when 

the nuns began, there is an unusual amount of records left concerning them which tend 
_ to show that they were distinguished in family rather than learnjng, and given to hos- 
pitality as well as good works. They owed their butcher £21 at a time when a sheep 
cost a shilling. Let us hope that the good man’s daughters learnt something as boarders 
in the St. Radegund Guest House. What can be gathered concerning early days is told 
pleasantly. It may seem odd that a nunnery should exist in Cambridge, quite near the 
site of the famous Sturbridge Fair ; but the ladies started before the colleges began, and 
they were some way off the nucleus of academic buildings. The excellent sketches are 
a great addition to the book. The beautiful piscina figured on page 286 has long been 
familiar to lovers of Cambridge architecture, but new discoveries have been made 
since Le Keux published his Memorials in 1845. Jesus has been lucky in its antiquaries 
and historians, also in escaping the full fervour of that debased Gothic which flourished 
in the nineteenth century. The discovery of the Chapter Arches by the Rev. Osmond 
Fisher in 1893 is quite a romance. He was able to supplement many years earlier the 
indolence of a Master and save the Tower from falling. 

The notes, other than architectural, chronicle the varying fortunes of the foundation, 
with details of the plague, plays in English and Latin, militant and destructive com- 
missioners, and worthies like Tobias Rustat, Yeoman of the Robes to Charles II. 
Cranmer’s is the first name in the college lists, and it has always been distinguished 
in theology, though for most people its main modern reputation is for athletics. This 
side of the college is, however, not touched by the authors, who deal with reverend 
signiors and men famous in literature. 

The college can boast of Sterne, whose grandfather was one of its masters ; but 
nothing is known of his academic behaviour. This is just as well, since his associate 
Hall-Stevenson can hardly have been a model young man. Coleridge, the only poet, 
we think, who ever won an academic prize for a Greek Ode, was decidedly eccentric, 
and had a reputation for saying good things, as we learn from the lively pages of Gunning. 
He was treated with great leniency by the dons of Jesus, and left through his own per- 
versity. His poetry at this time is negligible, and his lines “ to a young Jackass on Jesus 
Piece,” whom he wished to take with him, 

in the Dell 
Of Peace and mild Equality to dwell, 


reveal the coming exponent of Pantisocracy. We do not think that his rowdiness at 

the trial of Frend in the Senate House is to his credit, in spite of his explanations. 
The work of both writer and artist shows a genuine enthusiasm for the college and 

its memories. Both illustrations and print gain by the ample page ; but a book 
weighing well over two-and-a-half pounds will hardly do as a “ handbook. 


~ COMRADES IN CAPTIVITY. By F. W. Harvey. Sidgwick & Jackson. tos. 6d. 
MEE. : 
Mr. Harvey’s book strikes one immediately as amazingly truthful. He not only gives 
one facts about his prison life in Germany, he avoids giving too many facts. Deliberately 
he refuses to be preoccupied with the mere horrors, or the beastliness of some of his 
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captors, or the nervous strain on the prisoners. And this surely is artistically right, if 
one is to get a picture of what prison life meant to the average normal prisoner. The 
men who wished to retain sanity had to keep out of their minds, so far as they could, 
the things which Mr. Harvey leaves out of his book. ‘They endeavoured by work, by 
lectures, by concerts, by games, by theatrical performances to recall continuously to 
themselves that normal life still prescribed in spite of their untoward fate. And nobly 
most of them succeeded. Perhaps some of their efforts were a little uncalled-for. For 
instance, Mr. Harvey tells us that on their first arrival at Guterslob new prisoners were 
treated quite formally by their fellow-countrymen : 
New arrivals were not ignored by the British. There was a system whereby they 
even fed (German food being totally inadequate) until their own parcels began to arrive. 


Clothes, too, were served out to those who seemed in need. And there were invitations — 


to tea with senior officers and officials. Such preliminaries accomplished, however, one 
was dropped like a hot coal—for a time, that is, until one had proved oneself. 


And he also states that when at Crefeld all prisoners other than British were turned 
out. “ We thought it damnable.”’ The truth is our Allies had been, far more than we 
realised, an interest and diversion in captivity. Certainly it must have seemed odd to 
be made welcome by Russians and French,rather than by one’s fellow-countrymen, 
and we think it is due not, as Mr. Harvey, “‘ to the national tradition,” but to the public 
school and university tradition of the new boy and the freshman. Mr. Harvey enlivens 
his book with specimen lectures—including an excellent one of his own on Shaw— 
poems and anecdotes ; and there are amusingly rough sketches by Mr. C. G. B. Bernard. 


WILLIAM SMITH, POTTER AND FARMER, 1790-1858. By GEORGE 
Bourne. Chatto. 1920. 6s. net. 


Mr. Bourne has written a beautiful and sensitive little book about his grandfather, and 
his own memories of his grandfather’s village. It has in it that deep and still apprecia- 
tion of English country and of the ways of English peasants, which is so common to 
all who know and love them, and so very rarely expressed. It has the quality of Jefferies 
at his best, and of Mr. Hudson too. The scenes which he evokes—the broad green 


spaces, the silence, the interminable round of tasks, the handling of the earth and its — 


store—will never come again in the places of which he tells us. Farnborough, Frimley, 
Camberley, Yateley are suburbs of London, over-run by the spawn of Aldershot and 
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the railway. Nowadays one must go further afield to realise the presence of Saint Use; — 
and a term seems to be set even there. It is not that, in the Roman poet’s phrase, — 


Nos patria fines et dulcia linquimus arva: rather that those fair fields are flying 
further from us—as well they may, seeing what we make of them. Such a book as Mr. 


Bourne’s will be treasured hereafter for the sake of the quiet beauty and homely virtues — 
which it records, but very much also for the tenderness and fidelity with which it does — 


its work. 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


COAL MINING AND THE COAL MINER. By H. F. Butman, M.I.Min.E., 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Methuen. 15s. 

NATIONALISATION OF THE MINES. By Frank Honcss, Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. With Foreword by the Right Hon. J. R. 
Crynes, M.P. Leonard Parsons. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Bulman is a mining engineer who has been a colliery manager and a director of 
colliery companies, and he has a wide knowledge of the subject. He has much of interest 
and value to say about the getting of coal, the technical processes and the machinery, 
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the work of the miners and their dangers. But he does not confine himself to these matters ; 
he deals with many of the controversial questions that are exercising the public mind at 
the moment. His book was written unfortunately—or fortunately—before the Coal 
Commission, as he puts it, “commenced its novel proceedings,” and his allusions to 
the evidence it took and the reports it issued are confined to a note or two here and there. 
There is no doubt, however, which side he is on. Though sympathetic enough to the 
miners, he has plenty of hard words to say of their Trade Unions. He deplores the pre- 
valence of ca’canny, of absenteeism, of the aggressive spirit shown towards the employers. 
Over Government interference he waxes very bitter ; many of the rules and regulations 
imposed on the management for the safety of the miners rouse his ire, whilst the Mini- 
mum Wage Act he regards as utterly mischievous, since it “‘ encourages the indolence 
which is so prominent a characteristic of human nature.’ The longest chapter in the 
book discusses in considerable detail—and with many attractive plans and pictures— 
the housing of the miners. Mr. Bulman thinks that it is very unfair to throw the blame 
for bad housing conditions on the colliery owners, who, he says, have done more than 
most employers to provide houses for those they employ. But many, we think, who 
have read the evidence given to the Royal Commission, whatever may be their views 
on the proper method of running the coal industry, will find themselves at issue with 
Mr. Bulman on that point. 

Mr. Hodges makes a direct and ably-reasoned appeal for the nationalisation of the 
mines. He is, we think, at rather needless pains to disclaim “ politics’ in his book. 
His main emphasis is certainly on the economic aspect of the problem ; but he cannot 
avoid being “‘ political” in the largest sense. He exposes, with a good deal more stress 
than Mr. Bulman, the wasteful methods of coal production by the 3300 British collieries 
- operated by 1452 companies, and subject to the “ dead-hand ” of 4000 royalty owners, 
as well as its wasteful methods of consumption at the collieries and further afield. He 
discusses the decrease of output, the main reason for which he will by no means admit 
to be the naughtiness of the miners. And he directs the notice of the unhappy general 
public to the fact that we are faced at the same time with a decline in production and 
a large increase in profits. What, then, does Mr. Hodges want ? He sees “ no other remedy 
except that of National ownership of the entire industry, with joint control by the full 
personnel of the industry and representatives of the whole community.” The miners, 
he avers, are as much opposed to bureaucracy as the most extreme of “‘anti-nationalisers.”” 
Both the Sankey scheme and the original scheme of the miners (“ ‘The Nationalisation 
of Mines and Minerals Bill,” which is printed as an Appendix to the book) guard against 
this. The State is to own the industry, but the machinery of Pit and District Committees 
and a National Mining Council would mean management by those engaged in the 
industry, together with representatives of the consumers. This last part is important, 
for the Syndicalist idea of the “ Mines for the Miners is, in Mr. Hodges’ view, anti- 
social and ‘“‘ repugnant to our communal instincts.” Nor will he allow that there is any 
substance in the fear that the initiative secured by private ownership will be lost. If this 
initiative really exists to-day, it will be increased a hundredfold, he argues, when scope 
is given to the brain-workers who are responsible for the running of the industry. 
Altogether the book is one which is worthy of the most careful study by nationalisers 


and anti-nationalisers alike. 


SOCIAL THEORY. By G.D.H. Core. Methuen. 55. 

- It is a commonplace of our sceptical and disillusioned. age that all our cherished institu- 
‘tions are in the melting-pot. The old economic order is tottering ; the finger of scorn is 

pointed at the hollowed principle of Parliamentary Government. Eager reformers preach 

Democracy and yet more Democracy. But the discontented citizen finds himself getting 

ever a larger portion of the shadow of Democracy and ever less of the substance. To 
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him in his perplexity comes Mr. Cole, offering a new social theory, to explain the causes 
of the evil and its true remedy. What is wrong, he asserts, is the false doctrine that 
endows the State with sovereign attributes and makes it supreme in every sphere. His 
treatment of Leviathan is drastic. He is not merely for curbing it, nor, on the other hand, 
for its complete destruction. What he wants is to deflate the monster, so to speak, and 
reduce it to the status of a decent domestic animal with a carefully limited sphere of 
usefulness. 

The democratic society which Mr. Cole foresees will be a co-ordinated system of 


functional associations, guilds of producers, co-operative societies of consumers, and — 


many others. The State will no longer be sovereign, it will merely be one of those associa- 
tions, confined to its own specific functions. For each function in society there must be 


found an association and method of representation, and for each association and body — 
of representatives a function. ‘‘ Representative democracy,” as we see it to-day in a~ 


“« single omnicompetent Parliament,” is a mockery ; for ‘‘ no man can represent another ~ 
man, and no man’s will can be treated as a substitute for, or representative of, the wills — 


of others.” This does not mean that Mr. Cole denies the validity of all representative 
government, only that he wants it put in a truer form. And that form is functional repre- 
sentation. The elected representatives of the future, of whom clearly there will be many— 
and ‘“‘ Why not ?”’ says Mr. Cole—are not to be mere delegates, but each will have a 
more limited réle, subject to more constant and closer criticism and advice from their 
constituents and, in the last resort, to “ recall’ by them. It is in this functional organisa- 
tion that Mr. Cole centres his hopes of social and economic peace and progress, of 
political justice, of liberty and happiness for the individual. It is a theory that is open to 
criticism at several points, and no final judgment of it can, of course, be passed on the 
basis of this book. But Mr. Cole at least argues his case very clearly and trenchantly, 
and he has made a notable contribution to political science. 


THEOLOGY 
FIRST CHRISTIAN IDEAS. By E. C. Sewyn. Murray. gs. net. 


The late Dr. Murray was of that type of scholar which England produces to perfection, 
and of whom Dr. Abbott is our most notable and distinguished example. An untiring 
patience, a close attention to detail, a rather over-dogmatic manner, and at times a 
simple felicity are the chief marks of the school. In this posthumous volume Dr. 
Selwyn continues his argument, advocated in previous books, that the writers of the 
New Testament were familiar with the Septuagint rather than the Hebrew, and that 
a great deal of the New Testament is Midrash—that is, hortatory comment—on Old 
Testament stories. That he proves this thesis it would be too much to affirm ; but he 
certainly strengthens his case by the careful handling he gives here to selected passages, 
especially the narratives of the Infancy and the Temptation. At times one meets sentences 
in which one recognises the old headmaster rather than the student. For instance, 
“The origin of the term Mass is Mazzoth, the cakes of unleavened bread, and no 
other etymology is worth a moment’s consideration” ; but generally Dr. Selwyn’s 
points are made carefully, modestly, and carry conviction. This is especially true of a 
really startling piece of exegetical translation in Chapter III. The upholders of the 
Helvidian view that the brethren of Jesus were the children of Mary are fond of quoting 
the phrase of St. Luke, “ She brought forth her first-born son.’”’ Dr. Selwyn, with a 
simplicity that seems unaware of its force, removes this argument in the following 
passage : 
Here we may notice two points which show his [Luke’s] close observance of Scripture. 
The first is one that opens a just complaint againt R.V., which renders ‘‘ She brought forth 
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her first-born son ” (rv vidv airas tov IIpwroroxov). Luke is not speaking of uterine 
children of Mary, but he is declaring a solemn title, on which St. Paul had already dwelt. 
The title is based upon Ps. 89—“ I will make him my First-born, higher than the sons of 
the earth.” Which renders the Greek best, the R.V. or “ She brought forth her son, the 
First-born ” ? There can be no question. 


It is unfortunate that Dr. Selwyn wrote an extremely unattractive style, and is singularly 
unmethodical in the arrangement of his material. We have little doubt that this and 
his other books will be pillaged by popular preachers and theologians who have none of 
his scholarship. After all, such a fact is not an unworthy conclusion to the life of a great 
schoolmaster, who belongs to a profession which is fated to give ideas to those who will 
but rarely admit or even remember their source. 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN CREEDS. By Epwarp CarPENTER. Allen & Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net. 
No one would deny the correspondence between much of the theology and ceremonial 
of the Christian religion and previous creeds. What significance is to be attached to 
that correspondence will depend on the bias of the student. The Christian historian 
will see in the facts of anthropology evidence that Christianity is a natural as well as 
a revealed religion, and that its claims are greatly strengthened just because of pagan 
premonitions. ‘The sceptic may be inclined to dismiss all Christian refinement of older 
myths as so much rubbish, of which the world must be rid before it can live coldly 
in the bleak light of a scientific materialism. Anyhow, there seems little advantage in 
anyone writing elaborately on the subject who is not a scholar. Mr. Carpenter is amiable, 
occasionally interesting, more often merely garrulous, but he seems to have no claims to 
scholarship, nor, what is ever fatal, to be able to estimate the value of previous scholars’ 
works. One instance will suffice. He names the few eccentrics, Drews, Robertson, Bossi, 
Jensen, who deny the historicity of Jesus Christ ; calls ita “‘ large and learned body of 
opinion,” and adds that “a still larger (but less learned) body fights desperately for 
the actual historicity of Jesus.”” The statement is really absurd. Not to mention orthodox 
scholars, Harnack alone could swallow his “ learned body ” without feeling discomfort. 
His own method shows too great an eagerness to produce parallels at all costs. He 
notes that many gods, Dionysus, Mithra, Osiris were born in caves ; Jesus Christ was 
born in a stable. But why call a stable an underground chamber ? The facts are twisted 
to suit his theory ; indeed, the whole book reminds one of those strained allegorical 
‘treatises which were common in the Middle Ages. The principal flaw in his book, as in 
all similar essays, is that he never approaches the records of the different religions, to 
which he is comparing Christianity, with a hundredth part of the severity he applies 
to Christian documents. He does not even discuss the age of manuscripts, a question 
of the first importance in the problem of religious origins. How many religions can 
show pre-Christian manuscript authority for the traits which, in the absence of that 
evidence, we may have believed were borrowed from Christianity itself ? 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


MAN—PAST AND PRESENT. By A. H. Keane. Revised and largely rewritten 
by A. Hincston QuiccINn and A.C. Happon. Cambridge University Press. 36s. 


What are the chief natural divisions of mankind, and how did they come to be formed ? 
Such is the specific problem of ethnology, and it is one on which the whole body of the 
anthropological sciences may be said to converge. In a sense physical anthropology— 
that is to say, the study of the bodily characters of man—has the most direct bearing 
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on the subject. The members of the human family are distinguished by marked 
differences of physique, which are clearly to a large extent the product of heredity. 
On the other hand, adaptation to environment must tend to confine each variety to the 
most suitable area; so that geography, in the specialised form known as anthropo- 
geography, will be required to help the argument out. Moreover, the history of culture, 
as variously comprising ideas, institutions, arts, and languages, provides important 
evidence of those movements and clashings of peoples whereby our ever-shifting 
balance has been maintained between the forces making severally for a differentiation 
and for a fusion of types. Nor is it enough for the ethnologist to keep his eye fixed on— 
the existing distribution of these types over the wide surface of the globe. His outlook — 
as it turns towards the past must embrace a tract of time even more formidably wide, 
inasmuch as we can never hope to explore it as thoroughly. Altogether, the speculative 
problem is as baffling as it is alluring. On the practical side, too, there is the question © 
to be faced how far civilisation can afford to experiment in the direction of race-— 
amalgamation—whether, in short, physical diversity is or is not compatible with moral 
unity within the kingdom of man. 

Dr. A. H. Keane, for some time Professor of Hindustani at University College, 
London, was born in 1833 and died in 1912. He was the only Englishman in post-— 
Darwinian times to attempt a grand synthesis of the facts relating to the origin and © 
interrelation of the main human groups. In Ethnology (1896) and Man—Past and — 
Present (1899) he put forward what is in effect the same theory—one to which he © 
adhered for the rest of his days, as may be gathered from his article on Ethnology in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, published in the year of his death. This ; 
theory amounted to a vindication on evolutionary grounds of Linnzus’ genealogical — 
tree of the human family, with its four branches, the Ethiopian, Mongolian, American, ~ 
and Caucasian. Keane postulated that these primary groups were independently derived 
from a common primeval ancestry, first the negro family branching off, then somewhat 
later the Caucasian and Mongolo-American splitting out of the main stem. Thereupon 
he brought geography into play, supposing each type to develop in an isolated “ cradle- : 
land’ where its fundamental characters became fixed, so that no subsequent inter- 
mingling could wholly obliterate them. Nor is it for him simply a question of physical 
differentiation. There are mental and moral peculiarities likewise that go with the 
race, and these are reflected in markedly divergent outgrowths of culture. On the strength 
of these assumptions it was possible to construct a highly systematic account of man- 
kind in the mass. For the big differences were taken as established at the outset once’ . 
for all; whereas the myriad smaller differences that actually distinguish the peoples 
of the earth were regarded as mere aberrations from these primary norms. . 
_ Twenty-one years, however, of further discovery do not confirm this bold explana- 
tion of the genesis of human diversity, but even militate against it in a negative way, 
in so far as some of Keane’s most trusted proofs are shown to be invalid. The great 
antiquity, for instance, of certain fossil men found in America turns out to be by no | 
means so certain as he was ready to believe, and the claim of the New World to rank 
as an area of primary characterisation is correspondingly weakened. Again, a great deal | 
more is now known about the racial types of Pleistocene Europe, and their multiplicity 
is hard to reconcile with the view that in early times a given geographical province — 
would foster a single well-marked variety. Thus, so far as regards the prehistoric — 
evidence, the bottom is pretty well knocked out of the theory ; and thereupon the | 
genetic significance of the attempted classification of types disappears, unless a new 
theory of origin can be substituted. 

Now to attempt such a reconstruction of the whole argument is a task which no 
editor as such could well undertake, for he must in that case assume responsibility for _ 
every word that appears, the original author being reduced to a mute shade in the 
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background. On the other hand, if the explanation of the present heterogeneity of man- 
kind has become more difficult than ever, the description of it may be improved by 
incorporating the results of the latest field work. Hence the questionable pedigree is 
withdrawn ; but the list of the surviving members of the human family is carefully 
revised. A systematic appearance is imparted to the catalogue by dividing up the 
groups according to the nature of their hair. This leaves Keane’s classification almost 
unaltered in its surface appearance, since his /Ethiopians form the woolly-haired 
division, his Caucasians the wavy-haired, the only difference being that the Australians 
who count as wavy-haired must now come across from the negroids, of whose characters 
they otherwise appear to possess a share. As for the Mongolians and Americans, since 
both alike are straight-haired, they need no longer be kept apart. It is a clever feat of 
substitution, yet is one that is of little use to the student of the evolutionary problem. 
The systematist gets on very well with hair as his differentia until the question of 
development is raised. He thereupon finds, first, that to relate present types to former 
ones is impossible by this means, since prehistoric skulls have lost their hair entirely ; 
secondly, that the interrelations of present types are not made any clearer, since no 
one has worked out the effects of cross-breeding on the hair of the offspring. Thus it is a 
scandalous fact that despite the copious interbreeding of whites with woolly-haired 
negroes and straight-haired aborigines in America, no trustworthy data are available 
from this or any other quarter in regard to the physical results of such miscegenation. 
Is waviness of hair a pure or a mixed form, or sometimes one and sometimes the other ? 
Our authorities do not seem to know ; yet, so long as the matter is left undecided, 
relationships based on similarity of hair can have no genetic significance. 

Another consequence of the suppression of the theory of a radical division of the 
human stocks brought about by their development in isolation is that the assignment of 
a special kind of mentality to the different races loses most of its point. This never was 
a very convincing side of Keane’s work, for he seemed to lack the delicacy of touch 
needed in order to bring. out the subtler shades of meaning in primitive religion, and 
hence could hardly do justice to the surest diagnostic of the mental life. As it is, one 
is inclined to smile at the drastic characterisations of peoples that survive, without the 
excuse of a genetic explanation, in the revised text. Thus the former edition summed up 
the Papuasian as “ even more cruel than the African Negro.” This goes out in the present 
edition ; but as we read immediately below that the Tasmanian, another branch of the 
stock, was “‘ far less cruel,’ we have lingering doubts about the Papuasian character as 
regards the habit of “‘ seeing red.” Without altogether denying the possibility of an 
ethnic psychology, one may ask what scientific basis is provided for one here. Whether 
Keane was right or wrong, he did mean that temperament went with ancestry. 
But the present work does not intend us to deduce a man’s morality from his hair ; so 
that the bearing of mental traits on the problem of classification can no longer be regarded 
as essential. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to state that no pains have been spared to secure the 
utmost accuracy in the statement of facts. As an ethnology the book may be disappoint- 
ing, because it amounts to an admission that Keane’s original attempt to construct a 
genealogy of the human race outran the evidence. On the other hand, as an ethnographic 
conspectus it will be very serviceable to the student. The idealist, too, who is in a hurry 
to establish a uniform civilisation for all may here come upon a useful reminder of the 
actual diversity of mankind, though he may console himself with the thought that, 
as Heracleitus long ago observed, “ opposite friction knits the world together. 
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SCIENCE AND LIFE. By Freperick Soppy. Murray. tos. 6d. net. 


This is a collection of addresses and articles indicative of the author’s activities as a 
chemist and as one of the leading figures of Aberdeen University. A proportion of the 
addresses may be grouped together as representing successive expressions of one lead- 
ing thought, the social advantages which may accrue from an intelligent application 
of the method and results of scientific research to the utilisation of natural sources of 
energy. ‘“ Scientific research is capable of raising the general standard of life, without — 
limit, by the solution it affords of the material and physical problems that prevent — 
progress ”—this is one of Professor Soddy’s chief themes. The disadvantage, largely 
inherent in a collection of such addresses, delivered to different types of audience, is — 
that, instead of having before us a clearly reasoned and cumulative treatment of the — 
problems involved, we take up the matter afresh, from a slightly different aspect, in 
each separate address and run over very much the same ground, at one time as a member ~ 
of the Independent Labour Party, at another as a member of the Aberdeen Chamber ~ 
of Commerce, and so on. } 

There is much overlapping, and a certain feeling is aroused that we are not much — 
further than we were in the preceding address. Nevertheless, the problems which — 
Professor Soddy handles are of such importance that, while we regret that he has not — 
judged fit to embody the matter of several of his separate addresses in one consecutive © 
essay, we believe that it is right that his opinion should be placed permanently on © 
record. Besides these addresses on the place of science in society, we have two popular © 
expositions of the march of science, in which Professor Soddy has himself made such © 
notable advances—one on the Evolution of Matter and one on Radioactive Change. — 
The views on the transmutations of the elements, which attracted much attention in — 
the daily Press, are not, of course, new, but the account is remarkably clear and affords 
an excellent summary of the present state of the science of radioactivity, which can be . 
understood by the average reader. Elsewhere in the book, both in separate articles and © 
in addresses, there is much criticism, of more or less parochial interest, of the adminis- 
tration of the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF HYGIENE FOR TRAINING COLLEGES. By Marcarer 
Avery. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


This little book has apparently been written chiefly to help students at training colleges — 
through their examinations, and suffers from many of the usual faults of cram books. 

The information is scrappy, and the style so condensed that in many parts the book reads — 
more like a series of notes than a connected treatise. A more serious fault is that the — 
scientific information is not always correct—for instance, the examination of recruits _ 
and pensioners during the war has disproved the common assertion that the cause of 1 
short sight is reading small print, doing fine sewing, and so on, and has tended to show 
that excessive physical exertion of certain types, such as lifting heavy weights, is in 

many cases the inducing cause. This is a point of importance to school teachers, as 
short sight is aggravated by many of the physical exercises now in vogue. In other cases, _ 
the most recent work is not quoted. But the book is largely redeemed by the very — 
sane way in which wide social topics, such as temperance and eugenics, are discussed. _ 
The latter subject is handled with a desire to get at the facts, uncoloured by prejudice, 
which is to be commended, and Miss Avery seems for the time to get away from the — 
_ haunting thought of the examination syllabus. The book will appeal to all interested in 


primary school education, for it contains a good deal of information as to actual 
conditions in various centres. : 
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HERSCHEL, By Hecror Macpuerson. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 2s. net. 


This short biography is the latest addition to the “‘ Men of Science” section of the 
series “ Pioneers of Progress ” now being published by the S.P.C.K. It gives an excellent 
little account of the life of the older Herschel, and, necessarily, tells us something of his 
devoted sister Caroline, probably the first woman to do work of importance in the exact 
sciences. A poor German musician, who left—some say deserted from—the band of the 
Hanoverian Guards to come to England, Herschel built up for himself a considerable 
position in the English musical world before he turned his attention to the science in 
every branch of which he made magnificent advances. His theory of the stellar system 
opened a fresh field for observation and speculation ; his studies of Saturn and Mars 
gave us our first detailed information about these planets ; he discovered Uranus— 
loyally named ‘“‘ Georgium Sidus ”—and binary stars, and contributed important 
observations in every department of observational astronomy then known. His theory of 
the sun, if ludicrous in the light of our present knowledge, was the first attempt at a 
general treatment of solar problems. Considering the small size of the book, Mr. 
Macpherson’s treatment is remarkably comprehensive, and provides a graphic and 
sympathetic sketch of the life and works of the great astronomer. 


DISCOVERY. A Monthly Popular Journal of Knowledge. No.1. January, 1920. 
6d. net. No. 2. February. John Murray. 


This new periodical appears under distinguished auspices, the trustees of the deed 
by which it is maintained being Sir J. J. Thomson, Sir F. G. Kenyon, Professor A. C. 
Seward, and Professor R. S. Conway. The object is to give a popular presentation of 
advances made “ in the chief subjects in which investigation is being actively pursued,’ 
and it is announced that the articles will be written in plain, simple language. An 
imposing list of writers who have made or promised contributions assures us that they 
will be authoritative. The purpose of the promoters of this journal is worthy of all 
praise, and the articles in the first number range over a wide field of interest, and 
include The Secret of Phile (Professor Conway), The Modern Study of Dreams (Pro- 
fessor T’. H. Pear), and Discovery and Education, written by the Master of Balliol, with 
his usual forcefulness and insight. While paying tribute to the spirit of the undertaking, 
we venture, with some diffidence, to offer the opinion that in many points the paper 
might be much improved by more informed editing. In the first place it does not seem 
that any clear idea has been formulated as to the class of reader to whom appeal is to 
be made; every author appears to have a different standard of erudition in view. For 
instance, is it assumed that to the average reader of the Times, say, the vocabulary of 
Dr. Slater Price’s article on Smoke Screens at Sea—chlorinated hydrocarbons, kieselguhr, 
thermite, oleum, and so on, offered without a word of explanation—is plain, simple 
language ? This article might have been written for professional chemists who want 
to know what chemicals have proved suitable for producing smoke screens ; that on 
Sound Ranging, on the other hand, with its forced breeziness, reads as if intended for 
a school magazine. The make-up is not very attractive, not vastly superior to that of 
the average parish magazine. The single illustration which adorns the pages is a crude 
and amateurish pen-drawing far better omitted, if nothing better could be found. In 
short, the paper seems to suffer, at present, from lack of policy as regards public, and 
lack of high standards as regards production and illustration. We have no doubt that 
experience will rapidly rectify these minor points, and we sincerely hope that the paper 
will find its public and develop its sphere of usefulness. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES. 
By J. H. MASON 


HE Gazette du Bon Ton, now beginning its third year, is so extraordinarily 
clever that it sets one thinking about the typographical importance of 


magazines. It is in them that typography is seen at its liveliest, and it is 


a pity that after a comet-like career we frequently lose sight of them. Why 
do not British publishers and printers establish an exhibition hall on the 


lines of that at the Buchgewerbehaus in Leipzig? The exhibitions should be — 


varied, not permanent, although there should always be an exhibition connected 


with this all-important group of trades. The book-production of one nation after another, — 


their magazines, their book illustration, their types and posters, their paper, their colour — 


printing and newspapers would provide ample material. Printing in its many forms 
is an almost omnipresent element of our lives, and for this reason the forms it takes are 
more important than the much-canvassed forms of modern pictorial art. In the series 


of exhibitions there should be one of magazines, particular care being taken to include ~ 


those with a limited circulation, or those which were experimental and ran only for a 
short period. Gordon Craig’s Mask, the Neolith, the Hobbyhorse, the Manchester Playgoer, 
the Russian Apollon, the Imprint, the Game, are just a few that occur to me as certainly 
not well known, and yet they are all suggestive attempts to deal with magazine typo- 
graphy, format, paper, and illustration. 

The Gazette du Bon Ton would certainly be included in such an exhibition or section 
of an exhibition. Its two most important features typographically are its type, a revived 
old style based on a design of Nicolas Cochin, and its coloured illustrations. Three sizes 
of type are used, in the Avant-Propos a large 18-point, and in the body of the magazine 
14-point and 1o-point (I give the nearest equivalents in British sizes). The 14-point 
is an excellent choice, both in point of weight and scale. I should prefer using it all 
through the magazine to form a stable background to the very varied illustrations and 


the capricious choice of initials and captions. The fine line illustrations of page 10 are 


too light to keep,the page together as they are meant to do. The drawings were probably 
made without being tested by comparison with the strong line of the type. The illus- 
trations, in black with one or two flat tints or full colours, give a real colour value that 
is never obtained by the three-colour process. Take any book illustrated by this process 


and test it by comparison with these Bon Ton colours, and if the colour sense has not ’ 


been vitiated by a wrong standard for coloured letterpress illustrations—such as oil 
paintings—the superiority of the flat colour will be obvious. Even the chiaroscuro block 
prints are capable of very pleasing effects, a hint of them appearing in the tail-piece 
on page 4. 

The “ Gazette du Bon Ton continuera d’étre . . . le lieu ow les couturiers et 
les peintres collaborent pour composer la silhouette de leur temps.”’ That sentence from 
the Avant-Propos sums up what I have to say of the type, the illustration, and the 
work as a whole. The large type attracts attention at once, it spreads itself a little—a 
shade wide—it slightly emphasises its idiosyncrasies (see the y with its terminal serif, 
or the s, or the capital G, they have the very accent of our own time) ; it is elegant, but 
not content with elegance ; it is on a good model, but perfection, the golden mediocrity, 
is felt as constraint ; it attains—reaches something a little outré. 


Norte.—Last month I inadvertently wrote- Luckombe for Stower, although the 
latter’s Printer’s Grammar was on my table at the time. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 
ROBERT SEYMOUR BRIDGES (Poet Laureate) 


Verse 

POEMS. Pickering. 1873. 

THE GROWTH OF LOVE. Poem in Twenty-four Sonnets. 1876. 
[Reprinted with omissions and additions, 1890.] 

CARMEN ELEGIACUM ROBERTI BRIDGES: IMPENSIS EDUARDI 
BUMPUS. 1877. 

POEMS. By the Author of The Growth of Love. Bumpus. 1879. 

POEMS. By the Author of The Growth of Love. 3rd Series. Bumpus. 1880. 

PROMETHEUS, THE FIREGIVER. Drama in Verse. Daniel Press. 1883. 
[Reprinted by Bell, 1884.] 

PLAYS : NERO, PALICIO, ULYSSES, CAPTIVES, ACHILLES, HUMOURS 
oe THE COURT, FEAST OF BACCHUS, Second Part of NERO. Bumpus. 
SUSE 

EROS AND PSYCHE. Poem in twelve measures. From Apuleius. Bell. 1885. 
Again Revised 1894. 

THE FEAST OF BACCHUS. A Poem. Privately printed, Oxford. 1889. 

THE SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. Four books. Bell. 1890. 
[Frequent reissues, the later have five books.] 

SELECTIONS OF THE SHORTER POEMS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. Con- 
temporary Poets. 1891. (Edited by A. H. Miles.) 

ACHILLES IN SCYROS. Reprinted. Bell. 1892. 

HUMOURS OF THE COURT. A Comedy and other Poems. Bell and Mac- 
millan. Copyright for America. 1893. 

ODE FOR THE BICENTENARY COMMEMORATION OF HENRY PURCELL 
AND OTHER POEMS. The Shilling Garland. Elkin Mathews. 1896. 

POETICAL WORKS. Smith, Elder. 1898. 

HYMNS FROM THE YATTENDON HYMNAL. Daniel’s Private Press. 1899. 

NOW IN WINTRY DELIGHTS. A Poem with a Note on Prosody. Daniel 

Press. “1903; 

DEMETER, A MASQUE. Clarendon Press. 1905. 

AN INVITATION TO THE PAGEANT. Ode. The Oxford Pageant Book. 1907, 

POETICAL WORKS, excluding the Eight Dramas. Clarendon Press. 1912. 

POEMS WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1913. Privately printed by St. John Hornby. 
Ashendene Press. | 1914. 

IBANT OBSCURI. An experiment in the classical hexameter. Oxford. Clarendon 


Press. 1916. 


BODE ON THE TERCENTENARY COMMEMORATION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


6. 
ee Prose 


ON THE ELEMENTS OF MILTON’S BLANK VERSE IN PARADISE LOST. 
“Clarendon Press. 1887. (Revised, with additions, 1893.) 
ON THE PROSODY OF PARADISE REGAINED AND SAMSON AGONISTES. 


Clarendon Press. 1889. 
5 D 
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JOHN KEATS. A Critical Essay. Privately printed. 1895. 
[Originally published as Introduction to the Muses’ Library Keats.] 

MILTON’S PROSODY AND CLASSICAL METRES IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
W. J. Stone. Oxford. 1901. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE AUDIENCE. Vol. 10, Shakespeare’s Works. 
1907. 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. English 
Association. 1910. (Reprinted, with three plates, 1913.) 


ESSAY ON KEATS. Revised in Poetical Works of John Keats. Hodder and . 


Stoughton. 1916. 

POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS, with Critical Essay. Clarendon Press. 
1916. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE SWINDON BRANCH OF THE WORKERS’ EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. Clarendon Press. 1918. 

THE NECESSITY OF POETRY. An Address. Clarendon Press. 1918. 

ON ENGLISH HOMOPHONES. Oxford. 1919. (S.P.E. Tract No. 2.) 

He has also edited the Poems of R. W. Dixon, Digby Dolben (with Memoirs), 

and Gerard Hopkins. 


ALICE MEYNELL 
Verse 

PRELUDES. 1875. H.S. King. 
POEMS. 1893. Lane. 
OTHER POEMS. goo. Privately Printed. 
LATER POEMS. 1902. (Printed in U.S.A.) 
POEMS. Burns & Oates. 1913. 

[A Collected Edition.] 
POEMS ON THE WAR. 10915. Privately Printed. 
A FATHER OF WOMEN AND OTHER POEMS. Burns & Oates. 1917. 

Prose 

THE POOR SISTERS OF NAZARETH. 1889. Burns & Oates. 
THE RHYTHM OF LIFE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 1893. Lane 
THE COLOUR OF LIFE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 1896. Lane. 
THE CHILDREN. 1896. Lane. 
LONDON IMPRESSIONS. 1898. Constable. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 1899. (Modern English Writers.) Blackwood. 
THE SPIRIT OF PLACE AND OTHER ESSAYS. 1899. Lane. 
CHILDREN OF THE OLD MASTERS. 1903. Duckworth. 
CERES’ RUNAWAY AND OTHER ESSAYS. 1909. Constable. 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF JESUS. 1912. Medici Society. 
ESSAYS. Burns & Oates. 1914. 

[A “ Collected-Selected ”’ edition.] 
HEARTS OF CONTROVERSY. Burns & Oates. 1917. 

She has also written Introductions to numerous reprints. 

She has also selected or edited the following : Poems of T. G. Hake ; Extracts 


i 


; 
| 
- 
H 
{ 
; 
: 
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Samuel fohnson (with G. K. Chesterton) ; Poems of ¥. B. Tabb: The Flower of the Mind. 
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DRAMA 


THE THREE SISTERS (Tchekhov) .. ne a CourT ‘THEATRE 
MEDEA (Euripides); CANDIDA (Shaw) Ae .. HOLBORN EMPIRE 
PYGMALION (Shaw) .. 8 ae ~ .. ALDWYCH 'THEATRE 
THE YOUNG VISITERS (Daisy Ashford) .. ne Court 'THEATRE 


JOHN FERGUSON (St. John Ervine)... Lyric THratre, HAMMERSMITH 


MINIATURE BALLET—RUSSIAN MINIATURE 
THEATRE ae ae oi ak this DUKE OF YORK’s 
GRIERSON’S WAY (H. V. Esmond) .. the a AMBASSADORS 


HE list of plays which I have selected from those I have seen during the 
last month is not without interest. It contains one play which is not 
Tchekhov’s finest work, but which nevertheless has no rival among the 
others on the list, and it was performed for exactly one afternoon by the 
Art Theatre under Madame Donnet. The plays next in merit—Euripides’ 
Medea and Shaw’s Candida—were given by Mr. Lewis Casson and Mr. Bruce Winston 
at matinées at the Holborn Empire for exactly one week each. Shaw’s Pygmalion and 
Daisy Ashford’s The Young Visiters may be expected to run—the former in proportion 
to its merits, the latter in no equality at all, either with its notoriety or its charm—for a 
couple of months. At a considerable distance comes Mr. Ervine’s Fohn Ferguson, a play 
which, if considered by the side of those I have already named, must be ranked very 
low, but if considered with all those I have not named—now being played at London 
theatres—must be ranked as respectably good, neither very much better nor very much 
worse than the average West-End theatrical entertainment. For John Ferguson, like Tea 
for Three at the Haymarket, is an entertainment, only it does not make you laugh ; it 
entertains you as a street accident does—a very bloody street accident. Finally—leaving 
out the Russian Miniature Theatre, which is really Ballet—we come to Grierson’s Way, 
the resuscitated by-product of Mr. H. V. Esmond. Here we come to a play that—if, as 
our tabulation almost suggests, plays run in inverse proportion to their merit—should 
run for ever. bs 
Of Tchekhov’s The Three Sisters 1 shall not attempt to say much. Like all Tchekhov’s 
plays, it must be extraordinarily difficult to act, and I did not think that, on the whole, 
it was acted very well, although Miss Dorothy Massingham (Irina), Miss Helena Millais 
(Natasha), Mr. Tom Nesbitt (Audrey), Mr. Leyton Cancellor (Chebutikin), Mr. William 
Armstrong (Kuligin), and others made praiseworthy and not altogether unsuccessful 
efforts to present the characters they were playing. There was also something very 
plausible and real about Mr. Harcourt Williams’s Vershinin, and Mr. Williams has a 
great advantage in his voice. It was the production rather than the acting that was at 
fault, but, inadequate as it may have been, it could not prevent the extraordinary force 
ing itself felt. é 
a ee asin Geople who would call Tchekhov a realist and The Three Sisters realism, 
but it is Mr. Ervine in John Ferguson who is the realist, if by that one means reproduc- 
the stage as closely as practicable what might be happening off it, with the action 
age rendered as faithfully as possible. It was probably Mr. Ervine’s knowledge of 
d the serious deficiency which it indicates, that made him introduce the 
out “‘ wee ” stars, and give the audience what is always the realist’s 
As a man of letters, and not a mere theatrical hack, he knows of 
f the photographic reproduction method in art. He probably 
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knows also that it is not even enough to select, that the artist must create. Unfortunately 
this is just what the mere intellectual, the merely clever man can never do, and when he 
is clever enough to know that he must make an attempt at It he produces something like 
Mr. Ervine’s village idiot, something that is borrowed and extraneous to the real matter 
of the play. The poetry, the creative power of Tchekhov, on the other hand, is immanent 
and infuses the whole conception of The Three Sisters. So true is this that when we saw 
the play in the auditorium of the Court Theatre we felt that it was our lives we were 
watching, our destinies we were seeing played out ; and this in spite of the fact that 
every detail of the scene was strange, every custom unfamiliar, and the wealth of local 
colour such as to produce a sensuous impression as strong as music. 

Nothing extraordinary happens in Tchekhov’s play. ‘The characters meet, talk, fall in 
love, part, die in the casual way in which we all do these things—the actual events in 
Mr. Ervine’s play are far less usual, just as a street accident is an occurrence less frequent 
than afternoon tea ; but the whole play is an imaginative expression of the inner feelings 
of three human beings—the three sisters. It is extraordinarily imaginative, that is the 
point I want to make, and it is useless to ask me why it is imaginative—that is Tchekhov’s 
secret. You never feel this is what actually happened three hundred miles from Moscow 
in the year 1892 ; you feel, on the contrary, that this never happened at all, but that it 
is what goes on inside us, millions of us, all the years of our lives, although it may never 
or very rarely come up to the surface of our consciousness and fill us with the spiritual 
agony of The Three Sisters. In Mr. Ervine’s play, on the other hand, although, as I have 
said, the actual events are in themselves of less common occurrence, we meet with 
something that we feel certain must have happened yesterday and will happen to-morrow, 
and its significance, somehow, seems to be nil. What artistic or spiritual significance 
has a collision in the Strand between a taxi-cab and a lamp-post ? Whatever significance 
it has, it is that kind of significance that Mr. Ervine’s play possesses. 

If The Young Visiters had been produced by that Russian Society called Zahda, or 
by the Russian Miniature Theatre, it would have been hailed as a wonderful master- 
piece of bizarre and original art, and all the young freaks of London who frequent the 
Russian Ballet and sneer at Gilbert and Sullivan would have flocked to see it and talked 
of nothing else for months. As it is a product, however, of the despised English—the 
English who have produced the greatest imaginative literature of the world—and as 
also it has the misfortune to have been in its book form enormously popular, there is 
little likelihood of its being adequately appreciated. I must confess, however, that by 

the side of Mr. J. V. Bryant’s production of Miss Daisy Ashford’s The Young Visiters, 
the productions I have so far seen of the Zahda Art Council, which includes men of 
ambitious mind, and of the Russian Miniature Theatre have been distinctly jejune and 
unexhilarating. The Young Visiters is the later Victorian world looked at from the eyes 
of a child. It is, therefore, a fantasy, and the note of fantasy has been admirably struck 
in the stage production. Those who have read the book will naturaliy imagine that it 
is spoiled upon the stage, but they will be wrong. It is even conceivable that some— 
there are such people—who have not liked the book will enjoy the play immensely. 
hey should, at all events, not let any distaste of the book’s vogue prevent their seeing 
the play, if they have the opportunity. They will be rewarded by Mr. Harold Anstruther’s 
marvellous presentment of that wonderful creation Bernard Clark. He is a masterpiece 
in costume, voice, gesture, and make-up, and I expect I shall have to wait a good many 
years before our Russian friends give us anything comparable for excellence with him. 
Another perfect—the word perfect is accurate—presentment is Mr. John Deverell’s 
Earl of Clincham—the earl who thought that the glories of this world were but “ piffle 
before the wind.” Mr. Lawrence Hanray’s Procurio is also perfect. I have never used 
the word perfect about any acting before, so there is obviously some magic about The 
Young Visiters to have three parts played perfectly. I wish I could say the same of that 
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delightful person Mr. Salteena. Mr. Ben Field’s effort is by no means without merit, 
but he does not satisfy our preconceived notion of what Mr. Salteena ought to be, as 
the others do for Bernard Clark, Clincham, and Procurio. Nevertheless, as we get more 
used to Mr. Field’s Salteena we get more satisfied with him. We never, unfortunately, 
became satisfied with Miss Edyth Goodall’s Ethel Morticue, clever as Miss Goodall 
undeniably is. Miss Goodall’s Ethel is sophisticated, Ethel was not. The Prince of Wales 
at the Levee was excellent, and the Duchess’s singing of Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay superb. 
It was an inspiration to think of it. 

Of Mr. Esmond’s play, Grierson’s Way, I should say no more if it were not that it has 
been praised by the same critics who have written of the “ filth” of Dryden’s Marriage 
ad la Mode. Those of us who pride ourselves on a somewhat catholic taste, who can see 
the good points of a revue, a musical comedy, a melodrama, a farce, and a tragedy, 
who find that, although we may prefer Webster, Dryden, and Tchekhov to Shaw, and 
Shaw to Arnold Bennett, and Arnold Bennett to Oscar Asche, we are none the less able 
to be amused by the Pounds sisters in Pretty Peggy, and to enjoy Alfred Lester in The 
Eclipse—those of us, let me add, who do not turn scarlet at the sight of a bare back are 
still—strange as it may appear to the pharisaical and the prudish—not without moral 
sense. And Grierson’s Way is a play that offends our moral sense. It is, I would venture 
to add—using the word with its true but not its current popular meaning—a thoroughly 
immoral play. That is to say its ideas are false, its sentiment slobbery, and thoroughly 
rotten with the rottenness of bad fruit. It is worth discussing the play because so few 
people know a bad thing when they see it. They judge by externals, not by the spirit, 
for the simple reason that it is so very much easier. Their idea of morality is like that of 
the old lady who overheard her gardener say ‘‘ Damn” and said ‘‘ What a bad wicked 
man !’’ and dismissed him, although he was an honest, good-hearted fellow, to put in 
his place a smooth-tongued, insincere rogue who cheated her for the rest of her life. 
Of course it served her right ; men and women have no excuse to throw up the task of 
feeling and thinking after real righteousness and beauty in Art or Life for the easy rule- 
of-thumb method of judging everything by rote or formula. No doubt it is terribly 
difficult for many of them to feel either beauty or ugliness, good or evil, but without 
that sensitiveness of the intelligence they can never hope to criticise the productions 
of the human mind. The foot-rule, whether it is a rule for measuring “‘ damns ”’ or split 
infinitives, or rapes or murders, or the number of bare backs in a play, is useless for 
measuring its artistic quality, and a play can have no other quality, provided its murders 
are not real and its indecencies not practised before our eyes. 

In Grierson’s Way we have the story of a girl who is loved by a middle-aged bachelor 
who has a maundering delight in bad music, and also by a once famous violinist, who 
has lost an arm in an accident, and now is a doddering drunkard, who talks of Art and 
his soul in the approved manner of the sentimentalist who does not realise what an 
offence his sickly, insincere slobber is to any profoundly-feeling, austere, and clear-brained 
artist. The girl has fallen in love with an Army man of the conventional novelette type, 
who is already married ; she is about to have a child by him when she gets a letter from 
him to say that he is going away and will never see her again. The middle-aged bachelor 
offers to marry her as a way out of the difficulty ; she accepts. The man she loves 
returns, his wife having died, and the husband, at the instigation of the violinist, commits 
suicide. The curtain falls leaving this creature expressing with sickly gusto his opinion 
that the dead husband will now stand for ever between her and her happiness. ‘This 
account of the play’s theme can give no idea of the false sentiment, the maudlin splutter 
of fine words, and the melodramatic rant with which the play is loaded. Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt strove to preserve some personal dignity in the foul mush of words that flowed 
from the invertebrate jelly-fish around her, but nothing she could do could redeem the 


- play, which is, frankly, disgusting. 
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DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


PROBLEMS OF THE PLAYWRIGHT. By Crayton Hamitton Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


This is a book by an American critic, and it ranges over almost the whole field of 

dramatic art. Although it consists mainly of articles reprinted from American magazines, 

it is on a much higher general level of intelligence and taste than we are accustomed to 

expect from work of this kind. Mr. Hamilton discusses all the modern English dramatists, 

and, although he is not free from his countrymen’s tendency to exaggerated praise— — 
for instance, few English critics of reputation would endorse his opinion that Hindle — 
Wakes is “‘ a great work ”—yet he is far from being undiscriminating, and his criticism 
of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Galsworthy is penetrating and fresh. Mr. Hamilton has the great — 
merit of thinking for himself instead of merely repeating the current catchwords of the — 
day. He is not afraid to argue that Henry Arthur Jones and Pinero are finer dramatists — 
than Mr. Bernard Shaw, but, on the other hand, he can appreciate Mr. Chesterton and — 
Lord Dunsany. Again, he is full of ingenious suggestions on the subject of dramatic — 
construction, but he is far more conscious of the foolishness of dogmatising and laying 
down hard-and-fast rules than such a good critic even as Mr. William Archer, to whom > 
his book is dedicated. On the subject of American plays, as represented by the work o' 
Mr. George M. Cohan, he 1s scathingly severe, and that is a good omen tor the future ~ 
of ihe drama in America. j 


W. J. TURNER ; 
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EEE PINE ARES 


AUGUSTE RENOIR 


ENOIR is admired by almost all schools of taste, both conservative and radical 
and naturally each school endeavours to claim him as its own. The impressionists, 
for instance, emphasise his adoption of the impressionist palette, his studies 
in the manner of Monet and Pisarro, his general preoccupation with atmo- 
sphere and sunlight ; the anti-impressionists point out his deviation from the 

stippled technique, with its juxtaposition of the colours of the spectrum, his increas- 
ing interest in form and composition as contrasted with atmosphere, and his own 
disclaimer of adherence to the naturalistic principle : “‘ Avec la Nature on fait ce 
qu’on veut et on aboutit necessairement a l’isolement. Moi, je reste dans le rang”; 
also the famous reply to the question, where one should learn painting: “‘ Au musée, 
parbleu ! ” 

The reflections upon art of even the greatest artist are not necessarily correct, and 
though an artist preaches one theory he may actually practise another. Nor are these 
brief and pithy utterances of Renoir’s altogether unambiguous. In order to appreciate 
the real meaning of any statement of theory it is necessary to bear in mind the opposite 
view which it is combating. We cannot infer from Renoir’s objection to the indis- 
criminate realism of the later impressionist doctrine that he was in favour of Cubism, 
for Cubism was not at the time under discussion. Nor does his reference of students 
to the old masters (au musée) imply in the least that he would abolish painting from 
nature. There is, in fact, not the slightest need to read into Renoir’s simple, somewhat 
irritated replies any abstruse semi-metaphysical meaning. They will bear a very normal 
interpretation, which seems to me to be not only the true one, but also the truth. 
Renoir did not believe in the chaotic and uninspired painting of anything and every 
thing, nor in the pretended complete severance with tradition and the past. He knew 
that the study of the old masters had assisted him in giving expression to his emotion, 
and he left the matter at that. Actually all his life long he painted from nature, and it 
is said that he hardly ever worked without a model. Indeed many of the intellectualists 
have been compelled to class Renoir as a “ naif,” who was content with the unmediated 
charms of the external world, and never aspired to more deliberate abstract construction. 


The Meaning of Impressionism 


This distinction, however, between the realistic impressionist (Monet), the naif 
(Renoir and the dowanier Rousseau), and the intellectually constructive artist, such as 
Cézanne, is apt to be thoroughly misleading. It is true that the theory of impressionism, 
in its later developments, was a scientific formula calculated to fetter rather than help 
the artist, but it does not follow, nor is it by any means true, that Monet and Pisarro 
were not sometimes very fine artists. They elaborated a style which expressed admirably 
their own brisk and vivacious sentiment, and the result was neither photographic nor 
discontinuous with the past. Surely nothing but prejudice and the new pedantry of 
hybrid. abstract design could deny zsthetic value to Monet’s “ Gare St. Lazare,” and 
Pisarro’s “ Red Roofs,” in the Luxembourg. Often, however, Monet’s work is dis- 
tinctly laboured and only differentiated from a photograph by the worried surface of 
the paint. He is more monotonous and uninspired than his contemporaries, but he is 
none the less the author of some remarkably good prose descriptions. __ 

In short, impressionism has come to stand for two quite distinct things: one a 
genuine attempt to articulate an emotion connected with light and atmosphere, the 
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other a scientific theory of colour and light. With the latter, few of the important 
impressionists were concerned. Seurat is the only one who seems to have been influenced 
to any noticeable extent and yet to have remained an artist. But with the former the 
whole group were more or less concerned, including Renoir and Cézanne. They all 
revolted from the old sombre colours, expressive of the worship of hoary antiquity, 
and astonished their contemporaries by plunging into the brightness of the present. 
Their different modes of reacting to this general tendency were the natural result of 
eminently desirable differences in temperament. This is the essence of the divergence 
between, say, Monet, Renoir, and Cézanne. For the very reason that they each possessed 
a personal vision their work differed, both technically and in its content. It simply is a 
misrepresentation to say that Cézanne indulged in Cubist deformations. To quote a 


biographer of Cézanne :—“ Ce sont ses disciples, ses plagiaires qui raconte qu’il deforme. 


Ses deformations, que des cuistres voient si bien, eux qui ne sont pas peintres, ce sont 
des gestes, des attitudes, des contours vrais pour Cézanne. I] ne voyait pas autrement.” 

Of course it is possible to soak oneself in Cézanne to such an extent that almost 
everything else will seem uninteresting. But this is not a magnetism peculiar to Cézanne ; 


it is common to all artists of any comprehensive range, not excepting Renoir. Pass 
quickly after enjoying a collection of Renoir’s completest and most lucid work to some ~ 
of Cézanne’s paintings. Most probably they will appear wooden and unattractive. But 
this will be a psychological illusion, due to a sudden contrast and the fact that the whole — 
of one’s emotional consciousness has been shaped to a certain form, and will not imme-_ 
diately reshape itself. Our minds at any single moment are unable to contain more than — 
a few powerful conceptions and impressions, and there must therefore be times of © 


clashing and transition. ‘ 


But there is a sense inwhich Renoir might very well be described as naif and ingenuous. — 


This would refer not to his method or technique, but to the spiritual content of his 


work, what he means and has to say. The centre of his enjoyment lay always in some- — 
thing charming, radiant, opulent, and, if you like, sensuous. And so those who are — 


ascetically disposed, if not in their life, in their tastes, condemn Renoir as pretty and 
sentimental. But often they go further and conclude that he was facile, that he painted 
without difficulty or trouble, as the birds sing. It may, however, have been as difficult 
for him to attain a satisfactory expression of his emotion, which was of facility, as it 
was for Cézanne to express his intense consciousness of beauty struck out of conflicting 
opposites. Indeed, very often there are distinct indications of a struggle in Renoir, of 
inability to get exactly what he was aiming at. A superficial glance might put this down 
to bad elementary draughtsmanship. But one has only to consider the technical pro- 
ficiency of his earlier work (see “‘ Le Cabaret de la Mere Antony, Diane Chasseresse ’’) 
to realise that the cause of this apparent ineptitude must be deeper. It is the honesty 
of the artist who is always developing and refuses to overcome difficulties by resort 


to the camouflage of the obvious and the hackneyed. Consequently the very failure has © 


its appeal. 


Different Periods 


There is a great deal of difference of opinion as to the respective value of Renoir’s — 


earlier and his later work, and this has afforded an excellent opportunity for the con- 


‘sae 


a 


flicting schools, who all join in admiring Renoir, to set up within this ostensible ‘ union — 


sacrée ” their old party divisions. The conservatives adhere, of course, to the first great 
period from 1870-1881 ; that is to say between Renoir’s thirtieth and fortieth years. 
In the rest they see a gradual decline of inspiration, an increasing predilection for 
rotund and almost coarse sensuousness, a pathetic loss of technical power until, when 
tortured by gout and hopelessly paralysed, the old master could only apply chaotic 
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dabs of hot and hotter colour, his work became worthless. The extremists, on the other 
hand, see a steady, though uneven, development. They admit readily the enchantment 
of the period of early maturity when Renoir was at the height of his physical powers, 
but they have an uncomfortable feeling that this kind of art is a trifle too normal, it is 
something that practically anyone can enjoy with a little effort. The later work is more 
difficult. Renoir never lost his peculiar charm, even when painting the fattest of models 
(his model, I think, just grew fatter), but he experimented in different directions, passing 
from the study of light more and more to that of form. Latterly; when an invalid, he 
was compelled to confine himself within narrower bounds, and the appeal of his work 
has less volume in it. Nevertheless, it is maintained these last are the two greatest periods, 
if not in positive achievement, at any rate in intention. 

I am disposed, if anything, to favour the work done in the first two phases, between 
his thirtieth and sixtieth years, and I am not sure that some of his most perfect pictures 
do not belong to the earlier of the two. For he did not produce many perfect pictures ; 
it is nearly always possible to trace some defect. For instance, there has recently been 
exhibited at the Eldar Gallery one of the remarkable series of ‘‘ Baigneuses.” This 
particular canvas was painted in 1888. There is a great deal that is very beautiful in it, 
but it is not a whole. It is a “ studio” picture, the nude and the landscape have no 
inevitable connection, and little interest is displayed in the face. Further, the body 
is cut off, or rather smoothed off, from its environment by a swish of paint, which 
signifies nothing, except that Renoir became too excited by the actual touch and feel 
and putting on of the paint, and also that he had an zdée fixe about the gradual merging 
of the outline into its surroundings. This was the sentimental echo of his former 
genuine enthusiasm for plein-air effects. In many of his otherwise admirable figure | 
studies this spongy film (especially affecting the hands) spoils the precision of his 
rendering. Sometimes, however, it 1s appropriate ; for instance, in the famous picture, 
“La Moulin de la Galette ” (1876). Here the flowing atmospheric technique and the 
significance coincide. The radiant coolness of the dappled light and shade is expressed 
with a freedom and spontaneity which is often lacking in Monet and Pisarro. Yet in 
spite of the unalloyed delight of this dancing scene I always feel a lurking criticism. 
This is not because of the kind of sentiment which might be mistaken for sentimentality ; 
it is due to something else, a sameness and repetition. There is an absence of diversity 
in these light-hearted revellers ; in fact they are just one man and one woman duplicated 
many times over, and flushed with exactly the same translucent emotion. Renoir did 
not possess great constructive inaginative power, and he had very little interest in 
character. This general limitation, however, only became a concrete limitation (that is 

to say, a defect observable inside a picture, instead of one of the infinite things that the 
picture is not) when he was actually portraying some scene necessitating a variety off 
individual characters. 

It is in some of his landscapes, or in portrait heads such as that of Madame Charpen- 
tier, or studies such as “‘ La Loge,” and some of the later nudes that there is the com- 
pletest fusion of the content and the form, of the technique and the emotion. It is 
frequently said that Renoir was not a landscape painter, but was par ewcellence a painter 
of women or of woman. The latter statement undoubtedly has some truth in it, although 
the interest was not so much in woman as in a particular roseate emotion, more evident 
in women than in men. But he was also a very considerable landscape painter, and his 
figures of women are usually placed in the open air, amid scenery possessing the same 
soft and sweeping texture. Even when an invalid he still painted out of doors, in a specially 
constructed glass house, while his model posed, often naked, in his garden. — 

About 1881 he seems to have exhausted his direct interest in the plein-air move- 
ment. Incidentally, he took a journey to Italy, but there is no evidence of any influence 
of this visit upon his work, except that it may have served to throw into eee relief 
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the peculiarities of the French school and his own kinship with it—that school which 
(in his own phrase) “ est si gentile, si clair, de si bonne compagnie.” 

This, however, is least applicable to the artist towards whom his own inner develop- 
ment seems to have guided him, namely Ingres. To put it in the usual superficial and 
rather unsatisfactory way, he was passing from the study of light to that of two dimen- 
sional form. The actual result was a synthesis in which brilliant colour and light played 
a part never dreamt of by Ingres. At first his work showed an unusual hardness and 
lack of skill. He never possessed the sureness of touch of Manet, which often was mere 
virtuosity ; nor does one ever feel behind his hand the overwhelming impetuosity of - 
Van Gogh. He feels his way gradually, producing a great deal, in fact too much, and — 
succeeding only in certain moments. The culmination was reached in the large com- 
position of the four bathers (which I have not seen) in the collection of M. J. E. Blanche. 
Opinion seems to differ as to its value, but, whatever defects it may possess, it is clearly — 
of a monumental character, and probably represents the highest point that Renoir was 
able to attain in the attempt to bring together the sculpturesque qualities of one of his 
first large compositions, ‘‘ Diane Chasseresse,” and the luminosity and richness of the 
“Moulin de la Galette.’ 

Between the years 18%5 and 1897 there followed a whole succession of remarkable — 
pictures, including ‘“‘ Les Enfants Benard,” ‘‘ Mére et Enfant,” ‘“‘ Les Filles de Catulle 
Mendes,” “‘ Les Parapluies,” and ‘‘ Au Piano,” of which there are two examples, one — 
being at the Luxembourg. Although Renoir was moving away from his former softness — 
and mistiness, as if in dissatisfaction with the youthful joy in mere sensation, he never 
left it right behind, he remained on‘the borderland and looked back on it, contemplating — 
it with maturer insight. 


About 1900 to 1919 | 


The last stage constituted a partial return to the first; he reverted to his former 
freedom and suppleness of touch. But the method is more direct and the content more — 
realistic and crude, although there is still the same lyrical tenderness. His colours are 
bolder and hotter, and it is alleged that he strengthened them purposely with a view to 
their being modified by time. This appears to me a most dangerous doctrine. How 
could one ever be certain that the present wrong tones would be altered by exposure to 
exactly the correct tones ? And why put oneself to such pain in the present for the sake — 
of an uncertain future ? For it must be very painful to a sensitive artist to create some- 
thing out of tone, even on purpose. For these reasons (and without the backing of any - 
authority) I rather doubt whether there is much truth in this intended excuse. And I 
doubt whether any excuse is necessary. I believe that in the majority of cases Renoir 
meant something by this hotter colour, and that in this respect the pictures are their 
own justification. It is impossible to hail all of them as masterpieces. Many definitely ; 
betray loss of vitality and imagination. But I cannot agree that the work of this period , 
is that of an invalided old man who is living sentimentally on his past. f 

There has recently been on view, at the Chelsea Book Club, a collection of oil paintings | 

| 
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and pastels by Renoir. Some of them were relatively unimportant earlier works, but the 
majority belonged to the later period. None of them, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
flower piece and a small head of a woman, can be ranked very high ; but they indicate — 
the limits and at the same time the mellow charm of the work of this time. This charm , 
is not perhaps immediately felt ; it grows upon one, but it is quite real. In his old age 
Renoir remained as much as ever a poet, only his poetry is thinner and more fragile. } 


Renoir was born in 1841 and died in 1919. Of his famous contemporaries only Claude 


Monet is still alive. : 


HOWARD HANNAY — 
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THE NATURALIZATION OF OPERA IN ENGLAND 


N Italy opera is a tree which has sprung from a seed and grown swiftly in the course 

of centuries to an exuberant, perhaps an over-exuberant, maturity. It has been fer- 

tilised from other countries, but its trunk has kept one firm straight line by its own 

perfectly natural development. In England that tree has not flourished. Various 

attempts have been made to naturalize it, but for the most part the English culti- 
vators never produced more than stunted and distorted growths. Even when they 
seemed to do well for a time they bore curiously little resemblance to their original 
parent. Other gardeners, observing how meagrely the tree prospered in the open ground, 
transplanted opera full-grown from Italy, and did their best to provide it artificially 
with its own soil and its own climate. It was an expensive amusement, and the more 
expensive it was the more successful its promoters proclaimed it to be. But it could not 
be called naturalization. he only course which has shown any signs of being practicable 
was to graft the foreign shoot on to a sturdy native growth, if a suitable stock could be 
found. But it is a process requiring careful handling and careful watching, for the tree 
takes a long time to become thoroughly acclimatized. 

It is pretty generally agreed that English opera must be preceded by opera in English. 
Our public—our real public, that is to say, not the handful of people who concentrate a 
special attention on opera, both English and foreign—will not be ready to take new 
native operas to their hearts until they have got thoroughly into the habit of enjoying 
those popular works which form the international repertory. ‘Those operas—Faust, 
Carmen, Il Trovatore, and the rest—are popular in England already, it will be said- 
Yes, as operas go, they are indeed popular ; but only among those people, in whatever 
section of society, who have developed the opera habit. For even in what are called the 
popular theatres, where they are played in English to cheap and crowded audiences, 
they are almost always exotic still. If it were not that a large majority of operas are called 
by the names of their principal characters, we should see more significance in the fact 
that we speak of the others in nearly every case by their native titles, and do not translate 
them. We have learnt to talk of The Magic Flute and The Flying Dutchman ; but even 
at the ‘‘ Old Vic.” they keep the names of I] Trovatore, La Traviata, and Cavalleria 
Rusticana. " ‘ ; : 

Wherever they are played by English singers in English theatres they remain, as it 
were, extra-territorial. To begin with, the translations of nearly all popular operas are 
abominable. This has been said many times before. But what has not been said so often 
is that, abominable as they are, there is hardly an opera-singer who is willing to learn a 
new translation, even when it is candidly admitted that the new translation is easier to 
sing than the old one. There are plenty of sound reasons for this apparent obstinacy. 
It is not due merely to laziness or to the vested interests of publishers. What is far more 
important is that a new translation, if it is really good, involves a new style of singing, 
a new style of acting, a new scheme for the entire production of the opera. The average 
opera-singer learns his parts in a spirit of routine. He cannot waste time over trying to 
find out the plot of the opera or to analyse the personalities of the characters. He learns 
the traditions and is ready to step into his part without rehearsal in any operatic company 
that may happen to engage him. It may sound very shocking to the reader that operas 
should be put on the stage without any rehearsal whatever ; but it is nothing unusual 
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in the world of actual fact. After all, it is not much more unreasonable that an opera 
company should sing Maritana without rehearsing than that an orchestra of profes- 
sionals should give an unrehearsed performance of the overture to William Tell or the 
ballet music from Rosamunde. 


The Function of the Audience 


Sir Thomas Beecham, when he first formed his opera company, sought out youth, 
intelligence and enthusiasm. He began in a brave and gallant spirit, and in his company 
there is still something of that spirit left. At the beginning it was hardly expected 
that he would do much better. than the well-known provincial companies which used 
occasionally to give a season in London. But he aimed at storming Covent Garden. 
Covent Garden was inaccessible during the war, partly because no foreign singers 
were available to fill it, and partly because it was already filled with furniture. ‘The 
war ended, the old Covent Garden exotic opera reappeared. Sir Thomas, however, 
did not leave its territory inviolate, and he is now in complete possession. But Covent 
Garden has been too strong for the invaders. Like the barbarians who invaded Italy, 
they are becoming Romanised. At Covent Garden there are boxes and box-holders — 
who adore Melba, Caruso, and the rest. There is a splendid orchestra, there are fine 
singers, there is magnificent scenery. But the longer the company stays there the less — 
chance there seems to be of their preparing the way for the real English opera of the 
future. 

What English opera wants is an audience. And the best audience that I have ever seen © 
in any opera-house in Europe is the audience at the “‘ Old Vic.’ Italian audiences are 
reputed to be appreciative ; but they are interested primarily in singing and in little else. 
They are critical of this only, and they have a certain tendency to be cruel. The “‘ Old © 
Vic.” audience, if it is bored, lets the actors know it; but it is never cruel, and it is 
ready to appreciate other things besides mere singing. Once its attention has been secured © 
there is no audience to equal it for quick intelligence and responsiveness to both tragedy 
and comedy. But Covent Garden has no pit, and its gallery is too small and too distant — 
to assert itself. 4 

Half-way between the “ Old Vic.” and Covent Garden stands the new enterprise of ' 
Messrs. Miln and Fairbairn, at the Surrey. The Surrey has secured its audience. It — 
has begun with the old familiar favourites, but it has also included in its repertory — 
The Flying Dutchman and Don Giovanni, both of which have drawn full houses. Very ; 
wisely the management has not wasted its money on elaborate scenery, though — 
it is in a position to stage the Flying Dutchman quite adequately, and that is no 
small matter. There is an orchestra which, if not large, is at least complete. It began — 
by being rather rough, and even in Don Giovanni, for which it is just exactly balanced — 
in proportion of wind and strings, it only too forcibly recalled the criticisms made by 
Mozart’s contemporaries on his overpowering orchestration. It is in their singers 
that Messrs. Miln and Fairbairn have been peculiarly successful. Youth, intelligence, 
and enthusiasm are certainly well represented here. 


SS 


— 


The Surrey’s Opportunity 


Mr. Fairbairn, who is responsible for the production of the operas, has in this company 
a wonderful opportunity, if he will only seize it. Here is a splendid house that combines 
the dignity of an eighteenth-century design with the practical convenience of an interior 
recently remodelled ; an audience with no critical and social pretensions to keep up, 
but unsophisticated, appreciative, and alert ; and a company of young singers keen to 
learn and ready to throw themselves generously into their work. Starting on such a | 
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basis, the Surrey has every chance to develop into a great and flourishing school of 
English opera. But to develop such a school needs more than average courage, initiative, 
intelligence, and hard work. It means that gradually, one by one, the translations of all 
the standard operas must be thoroughly revised. Along with this revision there must be 
a thorough-going revision and reconsideration from the beginning of the system on 
which each opera is produced. Tradition must be abandoned if ‘it cannot be justified by 
common sense. Each opera must be worked out afresh from the beginning, as if it had 
never been put on the stage before. And the director of such a school must be prepared 
to face possible hostility towards his revisions. There will always be some among his 
audience who prefer the old tradition, good or bad, simply because they like to hear 
what they have always heard. Such people have got to be convinced and converted. 
That is not impossible. Even operatic audiences have a certain amount of common 
sense, and it is to common sense that an operatic producer must not be afraid of appealing. 
The plots of most operas are generally admitted to be nonsense, but that is no reason 
why one should not make a vigorous effort to put sense into them. Few plots could be 
more absurd than that of J7 Trovatore; but if Verdi succeeded in writing music that, 
by virtue of its persistent directness, its unswerving pursuit of its dramatic end, has 
made // Trovatore one of the greatest operas ever composed, surely it is worth a pro- 
ducer’s while to concentrate attention on making the libretto as clear and as sure of its 
dramatic intention as the music is. The translator of an opera must not rest satisfied 
with merely translating each line as singably and as reasonably as he can, just as it 
happens to come along. He must regard the libretto as a literary whole, must endeavour to 
attain some unity of style, and still more to achieve a cumulative dramatic effect by 
little touches, significant phrases to fit important musical phrases ; he must in each 
recitative or aria see at once where the climax is and fit it with a telling point, to which 
the rest of the movement will lead up. He must differentiate his characters, giving each 
its own literary individuality. If his original text is a bad one he must improve upon it. 
There are many cases in which a librettist has had a good idea but has failed to express 
it adequately. Sometimes the composer has understood the idea and has clothed the 
wretched words with music that lifts them on to a higher plane. The translator here 
finds his opportunity, and must do his best to find English words which may express 
the poet’s intention rather than his actual achievement. 

The singer who meets with a good translation is no longer uncomfortable, nervous, 
and ashamed about his part. He finds that he can bring home his songs to his audience 
in a way that he never could before ; he learns to realise his part as a personality, he 
may even get as far as beginning to imagine what the character in question might have 
said or done when he was not on the stage. In this way the double appeal to the audience 
can be made, the appeal that is irresistible, the appeal to their own common sense, 
coupled with the overwhelming appeal of real personality in the actor. — ; 

If all operatic directors insisted resolutely on good translations and insisted that their 
singers should sing them like real natural English, we might develop a really English 
school of opera. Our own poets and composers could watch and listen, and possibly 
learn something which would guide them in the construction of their own original 
librettos and music. They would gradually come to find out what even our song- 
writers have only very partially discovered, namely, what are the true dramatic 
possibilities of English voices singing English poetry. 
EDWARD J. DENT 
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